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PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Go Wide-Tracking in a budget-wise Catalina. So many things no other car can touch—right 
g / fa & 
within your reach. Precision control and roadworthiness from Pontiac's famous Wide-Track design. 
Trophy V-8 power supply (215 to 348 hp ). Longer, 120" road-leveling wheelbase. A turning circle 
three feet shorter for easier parking. New fineness of appointments. All contained in the Catalina for 62. 


(See the new Ventura Custom interior if you want added luxury. ) Why be just a WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 


Pontiac-watcher when Catalina makes it so easy to own one! See your Pontiac dealer. = 

== 

reel = 
CATALINA * STAR CHIEF * BONNEVILLE * GRAND PRIX — ~ “/ESTSTANCE ON THE BONDS, 
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760. TWO IN A GONDOLA. 
Dino Olivieri conducts Vene- 
tian music aglitter with ro- 
mantic violins and mandolins. 
Monaural only $3.98 


702. THE SCOTS GUARDS. The 
d 


Regimental Band and M: 
Pipers im gay and sp’ 
marches, reels, straths 
Monaural only 


775. WELTER SKELTER: 
BAND OF THE WELSH 
GUARDS. Scintillating Hi-Fi 
reolism! My Fair lod 


more. $4.98; Stereo $5. 


709. Grieg: MUSIC FROM 
PEER GYNT. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducts Royal 
Phiimarmonic “Delightful!” 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


737. Khatchaturian: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO. David Oistrakn 
plays. the composer con 
ducts, in a dazzling perform. 
ance, Monaural only, $4.98 





Ei 


208. FRANK SINATRA. NICE 
“N’ EASY. Hear Fools Rush 
in, Mam'selle, Dream, 10 
more. Nelson Riddie’s Orch 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


753. VIENNESE DANCES 22. 
The Philharmonia under 
Vienna-born Henry Krips 
plays 6 scintillating waltzes 

$4.96; Stereo $5.96. 


IE: 





& 


ven: PIANO 
. 4. Russia's 
famed Emil Gilets is soloist 
with the Phitharmonia Orch 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 





TIME, JANUARY 12, 








729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE. A striking in 
terpretation by Herbert Von 
Karajan and the Philhar 
monia. Monaural only. $4.98 


361. STAN FREBERG PRE- 
SENTS THE UNITED STATES. 
Offbeat fun! Yankee Doodle 
Go Home plus 9 oth 


$4.98; Stereo $5.98 





773. 
CONCE! 
MO. 27. Solomon, piano 
Herbert Menges conducts 
“ $5.98. 





















756. MUSIC ON THE DESERT 
ROAD. The haunting music of 
the East—14 pieces recorded 
on @ journey to India 

Monaural only 498 


776, KURT WEILL IN BERLIN. 
Songs trom the master tune. 
sgmith’s hit shows, including 
Threepenny Opera 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


355. GEORGE SHEARING. THE 
SHEARING TOUCH Superb 
Stylings of Nola, Misty, Be 
witched, Honeysuckle Rose, 
7 more. $3.98; Stereo $4.98 











HERBERT VON 





KARAJAN fhe 





777. BITTER SWEET — Noel 
Coward. Highlights from the 
wonderful show. I'll See You 
Again, Kiss Me, 9 more 
$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


354. PEGGY LEE. BASIN 
STREET EAST. Catch her club 
performance of Fever, Them 
There Eyes, Yes indeed, 12 
more, $3.98; Stereo $4.98 


the Spanish Guitars 
of Laurindo Almeida 


¢ ¢ < 
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761. SPANISH GUITARS OF 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA. Ravel's 
Minuet and 10 other classics 
in stirring guitar perform 
ances. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


745. Chopin: © MAZURKAS; 
3 POLONAISES. Maicurynski 
at the piano in fiery rendi- 
tions of 11 notable works. 
Monaural only “98 


778. WHITE WORSE INN — 
Benatzhy and Stolz, My Song 
Of Love, 11 others from this 
ever-popular show 

98; Steree $5.98 





755. APERITIFS. 
harmonia Orchestra in 7 vi 
vacious French concert pieces 
by Berlioz, Chabrier 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


The Phil 





779A & 7798. THE MIKADO 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Hear 
the biting wit and enchant- 
ing music of the Savoyards 
in a brilliant new album Sir 
Maicoim Sargent leads the 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
and the Pro Arte Orch, $9.98; 
Stereo $11.98 (2-Record set 
—Counts as 2 selections.) 


780. CHOPIN WALTZES. Mai. 
cuzynski plays 14 delightful 
pieces. Minute Waltz, other 
favorites. $4, 


754, THREE RHAPSODIES. 
The Vienna Philharmonic un 
Ger Silvestri plays rhapso 
Gies by Liszt, Ravel, Enesco 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 





757. GERMAN BEER-DRINK- 
ING MUSIC. A zither, vocal 
ists and @ brass band bring 
frothy entertainment from 
Munich. Monaural only. $3.98 


SV 


700. SOVIET ARMY CHORUS 
& BAND. 200 thundering 
male voices sing Russian 
foth ballads and army sones 

$4.98; St $5.98 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
If collecting and listening to records is an important part 


of your life, the Angel Record Club can be of real service 
to you. For this Club offers you the best of two worlds of 
musical entertainment—through just one moncy-saving | 


membership. 


You can enjoy, for example, the musical genius of 
. the guitar artistry of Laurindo 
plus magical entertainers like Edith Piaf and 
Frank Sinatra, all made available to you from the Angel 
Record Club's incomparable international catalog, which 
includes Columbia Gramophone (of England), Pathé 
Capitol Records and E.M.l1.'s 


Herbert Von Karajan. . 


Almeida . . . 


Marconi 


(of France), 


historic H M V Label. 


If you join now, we will send you any 5 albums on this 
page with a bill for only $1.00, plus a small charge for 
shipping services. Thereafter, your only obligation is to 
purchase six albums from the more than 100 to be offered 
to you during the next twelve months, at the price of $3.98, 
$4.98 or $5.98 depending on the record purchased, plus 
a small charge to cover shipping services. You pay for 


your albums after you receive them. 


FREE BONUS ALBUMS: After you've purchased 
these 6 albums, you then choose a 12” FREE Bonus 
Album of your own preference every time you buy two 
records from the Club. Here's a wonderful way to build a 
superb record library at a big saving. Mail coupon to: 
Angel Record Club, Dept. 2076, Scranton 


1962 


5, Pennsylvania, 


services. 





747, CALLAS PORTRAYS PuC- 
CIN HEROINES. Favorite 
arias from operas Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, 
others. Monaural only $4.98. 





762. RUSSKAYA! Hollywood 
Bow! Symphony. Carmen 
Oragon conducting Russian 
music by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
others. $4.96; Stereo $5.98. 


349. THE KINGSTON TRIO. 
GOIN” PLACES. Harmonies in 
many moods Pastures Of 
Pienty, Billy Goat Hill, 10 
more $3.98; Stereo $4.98 


766. THE BEST OF PETER 
SELLERS. Engiand’s funniest 
oddball in Party Angee 
Speech, R. 
Spoofs. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 





730. Br : SYMPHONY 
NO. 4. ed by the Phil 
harmonia Orchestra, con 
ducted by Herbert Von’ Kara 
jan, Monaural only “oo 








if you wish, choose any 


smooth long-play discs. 


784. PABLO CASALS. J. S. Bach: Suites 785. 
for Unaccompanied Violincello; No. 3 in 
C major; No. 4 in E flat major 
782. DAME WELLIE MELBA. Operatic & 
Mattinata, Goodbye, other 
songs and arias from La Bohéme, Lucia, 
Rigoletto, Roméo et Juliette, others. 


Song Recital 





.- brought to you by the ANSEL RECORD CLUB! 


Take fy Albums 


OO 


plusa 


small charg 
for shipping 





services 


When you become a trial member of the Angel Record Club and agree 
to buy as few as six future selections during the next 12 months. 


ELLEEN 





752. EILEEN FARRELL IN 
SONGS AND BALLADS. 15 
pieces best-loved and little 
known. George Trovillo at 
piano, Monaural only. $4.98 


733. Prokofiev; SYMPHONY 
NO. 5. A stunning rendition 
of a heroic work by Thomas 
Schippers with Phitharmonia 
Orch. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 








368. MAT KING COLE. THE 
TOUCH OF YOUR LIPS Not 
So Long Ago, | Remember 
You, ttuseon, Funny, & more 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 





759. PIAF. 12 ballads in the 
poignant style of France's 
greatest torch singer, with 
Robert Chauvigny sorchestra 
Monaural only $3.98 


736. Mozart; 4 HORN CON- 
CERTOS. Flawlessly per- 
formed by Dennis Brain with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Monaural only. 8 


743. Stravinsky: PETROUCH- 
KA, The complete ballet 
Efrem Kurtz conducts the 
Phitharmonia Orchestra 
Monaurat only 





735. Dvorak: SYMPHONY NO. 
5 (“Wew World”). Constantin 
Silvestri conducts the Or- 
chestre National of France 
Monaural only. $4.98 


m4 o Peeael SYMPHONY 
NO, 2. Powerfully played by 
the Pritnortnoste Srchestra 
Paul Kietzki co cling 

$4.96; Stereo $5.98 


4 Teh shy: SYM. 
PHONY NO superd per. 
formance by Constantin Sit 
vestri and the Philharmonia 
Orch. $4.98; St 

















of these GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY 
by CASALS, LANDOWSKA, MELBA and LEHMANN. Priceless performances 
now preserved forever —with outstanding clarity and fidelity—on silken- 





WANDA LANDOWSKA, | 
Italian Concerto; Chromatic Fantasia 
Fugue; Partita in B flat major; 
and Fugue in 0 major 

783. LOTTE LEHMANN. Arias from Der 
Freischitz, Fidelio, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Die Fledermaus, 4 others 


$. Bach 
tI) 
Toccata 








Great Recordings of the Century available in monaural only 


Thereafter, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITy 
Canada: Slightly higher prices: 


(Please Print) 


ZONE 


potctctnrn ne 


ANGEL RECORD CLUB. Dept. 2076, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 


Please send me these 5 Albums and bill me only $1.00 plus a small charge 
for shipping services. 


WRITE NUMBERS 
IN BOXES 


a PR | ee | | 


I agree to purchase 6 selections from the more than 100 to be offered during the 
Next twelve months, at the Club price, plus a small charge to cover shipping 
if I decide to continue membership, | will receive a 12” 
Bonus Album of my choice FREE for evety two records I buy. 

() STEREO. Check this box if you want your $ albums and all future selections, including 
Bonus records, in Stereo (which must be played only on stereo equipment), These selec- 
tions cost $1.00 more than monaural, and you will be billed $2.00 for the five stereo 
albums you have chosen above 


STATE 
1184 Castlefield Avenue, Toronto. If you wish to join 
through an Angel Record dealer authorized to accept subscriptions, please write his 
name and address in the margin. 


TM-4 













Man of the Year 
Sir: 

Your selection of John Kennedy as Man 
of the Year is an insult to both the in- 
telligence and integrity of your readers. Al- 
though articulate, he is a man of inaction; 
although forceful in appearance, he is in- 
adequate in performance. 

Ratpu R. ANDERSON 
Secretary 
Young Americans for Freedom 
Englewood, N.J. 


Sir: 

Time has indeed amassed an impressive list 
of failures for Mr. Kennedy. His chief asset 
seems to be that he is willing to learn from 
his mistakes. I hope we survive this year's 
“learning process.” 

CLAUDE S. NICHOLS 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Sir: 
Pietro Annigoni’s portrait of John F. Ken- 
dy projected a magnificent image of an 
individual burdened with the world’s most 
cri ical responsibilities. But it can hardly be 
termed a comely honorarium for a personality 
awarded the title of Man of the Year, 

OLLIe H. FRAZIER 





Fort Belvoir, Va. 





Artist Annigoni painted Mr. Kennedy with 
a cauliflower left’ ear, asymmetric pupils, 
ptosis of the right upper eyelid, an eversion 
of the left lower eyelid, a hint of edema in 
his left cheek. The President displayed none 
of these findings when I had the honor of 
meeting him recently. 
J. B. Bounns, M.D. 
Hospital Director 
VA Roanoke Hospital 
Salem, Va. 
Sir: 
Your cover would make Charles Addams 


happy, Dorian Gray jealous, and Herblock 
anxious. 





CORNELIA CLAY 
New Orleans 


or 

A jaundiced Dracula in ragpicker’s clothing 

in a background of bile! 

H. S. DaLTon 
Key West, Fla. 
Sir: 

Man of the Year he is! But Artist Anni- 
geni’s conception of Mr. Kennedy is not in 
line with the image preferred by “the pub- 
lic.” For shame! 








MarcGaret E, Smitu 


Amherst, Mass. 
Sir: 

Kudos for Time! Kennedy as Man of the 
Year and Time as Realist of the Year. 

I was especially impressed with Annigoni’s 
masterful portrait. 

Davip M. Lirtic 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

The more I studied it, the more IT realized 
there was some real quality work involved. 
Maybe that’s the way good paintings are. 

Gene T. Davis 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Sir: 

Kennedy portrait—a masterpiece. 

Davin CHURCHILL 
Hingham, Mass, 


TIME 
2 January 12, 1962 


TIME Is nublished 





CAMERA PRESS-—Pik 


Sir: 

I would say that Maestro Annigoni paints 
as he lives, chaotically and simply. Certainly, 
the portrait is not characteristic of our Presi- 
dent. And what injustice did he inflict upon 
the royal family? 

FraMPTON HARPER 
York, S.C. 
> Annigoni’s portraits of the reyal family 
stirred considerable controversy in England. 
For a detail of his Prince Philip, see cut.—Ep. 
Sir: 

It took guts to choose President Kennedy 
as your Man of the Year. Like several 
others in the past, the President needs the 
prayers and best wishes of all of us. 

B. MatTHEewW BLOOMFIELD 
Houston 


Great Guy? 
Sir: 

I have just put down your story on Jackie 
Gleason [Dec. 29] with feelings of supreme 
disgust. 

If you took a national poll on this man, I 
suppose it might turn out to be as close as 
the last national election, with the scales tip- 
ping slightly in favor of those who suppose 
he is a “great guy” (as you are evidently try- 
ing to prove) rather than those like myself, 
who consider him merely a big fat slob who 
happens to be funny. 

James McD. Craven 











Brooklyn 
Sir: 

Your informative article on Jackie Gleason 
proved that a person who is boisterous and 
egotistic outside can really be warm and hu- 
mane inside, 

Dan DANIELS 
Des Plaines, Ill. 
Sir: 

Something is radically wrong with a socie- 
ty in which a fellow like Jackie Gleason is 
paid $100,000 a year not to work. 

W. W. WILLIAMSON 
Hickory, N.C. 
Sir: 

I guess Jackie Gleason realized you can’t 
put a round peg in a square home! 

P. A. SPINGELD 
Torrance, Calif. 


Democracy of Worth 
Sir: 

Your lead article under Education [Dec. 
29] was a revelation to me. Just when it 
seemed we might have to trust the national 





kly by TIME Inc, at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago, tllinots and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A. Number 2 


salvation to either of the two political ex- 
tremes, you published that article on the 
moral curriculum and revealed thereby what 
I consider to be the only effective way not 
only to defeat Communism but to win the 
world. 

Truly, our national salvation lies in Dr. 
Phenix’s “democracy of worth,” for it is 
the political and social ideal of the Judeo- 
Christian faith. 





Owen CLAyTon 
Fort Worth 





Sir: 
Phenix of Columbia—a onetime Quaker 
turned Presbyterian, an Army chaplain 


turned meteorologist, a physicist turned rev- 
erend, appears equally confused about the 
technique inherent in leading children to 
avoid “a gnawing sense of meaninglessness” 
in their adult lives. 

Mr. Phenix has denounced the one great 
fundamental of education as the snake that 
has led us all to doom. Somehow he fails to 
see that self-realization, far from being mor- 
ally shallow and a goal that produces “‘a de- 
mocracy of desire,” is the one most noble and 
difficult task of our lives. To Phenix, self- 
fulfillment is equated with selfish ambition, 
acquisition and success. It is obvious that he 
has distorted the meaning of fulfillment. 

We cannot turn “to a life of loving and 
grateful dedication” until we have become 
free and courageous enough to fight toward 
bringing what beauty we have within us to 
tangible life. 











Rosert E. Epstein 
Rye, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Professor P. H. Phenix has correctly ob- 
served that again, amid unparalleled success, 
man has failed to equal the ideal. However, 
his ideas are somewhat less than “profound,” 
more they are the “re-found” ideas of Plato's 
Republic. Like Plato, Professor Phenix slips 
into the habit of assuming that the lessons 
of truth learned by philosopher, professor, 
preacher, kings through protracted thought 
and laborious revelation can be taught to 
the average man. Is the “supreme worth” to 
be patiently taught and docilely learned, or is 
it rather to be discovered amongst wicked 
ness, desire and imperfection, a kernel of re- 


deeming grace? 
H. Ben Hanper 








Cambridge, Mass. 


Favorable Winds 
Sir: 

In Time's review of African Genesis | Dec. 
15] your critic, in support of his own conclu 
sions, makes a false statement concerning the 
conclusions of science. He refers to this “cu 
rious book, African Genesis |‘a personal in- 
vestigation into the animal origins and na- 
ture of man’], which has been widely dis- 
cussed in intellectual circles and stirred a 
minor storm of irritation among scientists 
who are familiar with the subject matter.” 

The implication is plain: that the book, 
which may fascinate the uninformed layman, 
has been dismissed by science. The statement 
is untrue, unwarranted and unworthy of 
Time. The book is frankly controver in 
its nature, frankly attacks the premises of 
classical anthropology, and neither seeks nor 
expects wholesale acceptance. But to imply 
that it lacks scientific backing is a fraud. 
May I quote? 

Harvard's Kirtley F. Mather, dean of 
American geologists: “What Ardrey writes 
concerning the nature of man and the origins 
of human nature should be carefully pon- 
dered by every person who is concerned in 
any degree, great or small, about man’s fu- 
ture as an inhabitant of the earth.” 

The British Museum’s senior 








scientist, 


Volume LXXIX 


| 
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The Making of a Magnet. Bell scientists test new superconducting magnet. It's 
the small cylindrical object being removed from helium bath at 450° F below zero 


DISCOVERY! 


NEW SUPERCONDUCTING MAGNET CREATED BY BELL SYSTEM RESEARCH 


\ new wav to make electromagnets 
that are far more powerful for their 
size than any ever known before has 
been discovered by Bell ‘Telephone 
Laboratories. 

The future possibilities are exciting: 
for satellite communications, research 
work of many kinds, thermonuclear 
power, and uses and devices still to 
be created. 

Just as with the transistor and Bell 
solar battery, also invented at Bell 
Laboratories, the eventual significance 
of the new electromagnet is hard to 
grasp in the early stages. 


Here’s how it works: At tempera- 


tures near absolute zero, certain kinds 
of wire (suited for electromagnets ) be- 
come superconducting —that is, they 
offer no resistance to electric current 
This is fine, and cuts down on power 
needs. The trouble is, a strong magnet 
itself destroys superconductivity. 


Bell scientists, however, discovered a 
new superconducting wire compound 
of niobium and tin, and then found it 
would remain superconducting at low 
temperatures, even in strong magnetic 
fields. This will permit future magnets 
operating at low cost and using a 
fraction of the space taken by conven- 
tional electromagncets. 





The Bell System is advancing scien- 
tific progress by publishing its findings 
and sharing its knowledge of supercon- 
ducting materials with others. This is 
in accordance with our established 
policy on a wide variety of inventions 
and product designs 


Day after day, it is the time-proved 
combination of Bell Laboratories re- 
search, Western Electric manufacture, 
and telephone operations In one OT 
with close teamwork be- 
tween all three 


ganization 
that results in good 
service, low cost and constant im- 
provements in the communications 
art benefiting all Americans 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


4 


p } — ey .\ 


the voice is 
friendly... 
the service 
swift 





While fantastic new electronic 
equipment will soon speed your 
reservation on Delta, no machine 
will ever supplant the friendly, 
personal relationship so charac- 
teristic of Delta service. 





DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Kenneth P 
thority on 


Genest 


Oakley, the world’s highest au 
African anthropology: “African 
deserves the most serious attention 
on the part of scientists as well as laymen.” 

And the Smithsonian’s biologist, Charles 
O. Handley, authority on African mammals, 
writing in the Washington Post Ardrey has 
approached his subject with rare insight. He 
has not suffered the restrictions or prejudices 
of any particular discipline. He has mar 
shaled the facts with the precision of a scien 
tist, has viewed them with the impartiality 
of a judge and has presented them with an 
arresting and intelligible stvle.” 


Rosert ARDREY 


vorable wind f 





Automatic Sinner Converters? 


ur 


Your story on automation and unemploy 


ment | Dec. 29] unfairly casts the electronic 
computer as the principal villain. Only a 
small percentage of computers are involved 


in the automation of production—the major 
cause of unemployment. The use of comput 
ers in the office, to perform scientific calcula 
tions, to keep records and to analyze trends 
has resulted in the creation of Most 
office employees whose work has been taken 
over by computers have been transferred to 
better jobs within the same 





jobs 


company 
Don Moort 

Programme! 
Western Data Processing Center 
University of Califorma 


Los Angeles 
or 

Why must newswriters always say “com 
puters can ind “computers can- 
not ? All they can really do is add (al 
beit in some rather ingenious ways), and 


they must be told exactly every step to do by 
a human being 

Speaking of a computer's ability gives peo 
ple the impression of a superrobot that takes 
way jobs, when in truth 
needed to program, maintain 
computers 


Mertvyn D 


many people are 


build and ad 





minister 
MAGRE! 
Cleveland 


Sir 
That's for me, 
Please 


iulomatic 


tutomation ! 

order for this parish the 
machines: One 
acolyte trainer 
with built-in duplicator 
sinner 


following 
writer and 


paper 


sermon 
preacher 


vork 


one 
machine 


one 
one 
caller, one 
and 
ite and IT are fed up 
week 
ALBERT OLSON 
Rector 


converter, one con 
Both my cu 


being human 





consultant 
vith 


hearer 


tession 





hour 
Rev.) 


beings in a 


(Tut 


All Souls 
Berkeley 


Parish (Episcopal 
Calit 





The King's Yard 
Sir 
Now that Great Britain is on the verge of 
mething about its 
em [Dee. 29]. 


impossible curren 


U.S. will 





perhaps the 








do something about its impossible system of 
weights and measures 

(THE Rev.) JAMes E, ALEXANDER 
The Gleasondale Methodist Church 
sleasondale, Mass 
Sir 

While vou acidly insinuate that the Brit 
ish are cleds for their delay in decimalizing 
their coinage, you fail to mention that coin 


ize is the only thing America has decimal 





ized. It seems rather ignorant and inconsis 
tent for a country that brags decimalized 
coinage since 1792 to retain in ; 162 hopeless 
ly antiquated systems of linear, dry and 
liquid measurement 

The yard that we all use originally 
the distance from the tip of Her I's 
the tip of his hand. This distance, of 
varied from king to king 


nose to 


course, 


NORM JONES 
Man., Canada 


St. James, 


America Firster 
Sir 

Time | Dec. 15] referred to me as an 
ica Firster, as if that diatribe covered a mul 


titude of sins. It so happens that I never was 
a member of the numerous and power 


Amer 








ful America First Organization. However, I 
am proud to be called an America Firster 
today 

We are living in critical times, and there 
is more ed than ever for those who put 
their country first 

HAMILTON FIsH 

New York City 
Message from Outer Space 
Sir 

Von Hoerner’s suggestion [Dec. 20] that 
we be listening for radioed advice from older 


civilizations out in space in order to avoid 
self-annihilation is intriguing 
My advice to Von Hoerner is to have him 


set aside his red-hot mathematical pencil, His 





longed for advice has arrived. In fact, it 
came a little over 1,900 years ago—loud and 
clear. Hliterate shepherds on Judean hills 


understood. A physician by the name of 


Luke decoded the message 

No doubt somewhere in Von Hoerner’s 
library he will find a dust-covered copy oi 
this message from outer space. The advice 
and directions for preventing human self 


in black and white. He 
(Mat 


destruction are there 
that 


thew 11:13 


hath vars to him hear 


I doef 
hear, le 


MARTIN G. SCHROEDER 








Pastor 
Messiah Lutheran Church 
Grand Island, Neb 
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Published by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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hen you learn and understand a 
great idea, you gain new perspec- 
tive and a broader outlook on life. 
You gain a source of mental strength 
and assurance which can give you new 
confidence in your 
self and your deci- 
sions. Ordinarily, 
the great and dy- 
namic ideas of our 
civilization are diffi- 
cult for anyone but 
a scholar to under 
stand. But now they 
THE syNroricon | are collected for you 
= and made easier to 
understand in the GREAT BOOKS. 

The key to the GREAT BOoOKS—the 
unique “teacher” which makes the great 
ideas more accessible—is the amazing 
SYNTOPICON. A new concept in self- 
education, the SYNTOPICON is the prod- 
uct of 400,000 man-hours of research by 
100 scholars at the University of Chi- 
cago. It is like a “teacher” in your home 





ith the University of Chicago 


GREAT BOOKS 








always ready to illuminate the great 
ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 

As you begin to absorb and under- 
stand these great ideas, you will begin 
to reflect their greatness in your own 
ability to think, speak, and act with new 
and impressive weight. You will have 
sounder judgment on political and eco- 
nomic issues as the great minds make 
the whole great idea of government 
clear to you. You will develop a sounder 
philosophy of life as your mind is il- 
luminated by the great minds. 

You will not be limited in business 
by your own narrow specialty, but will 
be prepared to handle problems which 
call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 

In your personal life, this knowledge 
of mankind can guide you to decisions 
and actions which will result in greater 
success and contentment. 

Take this opportunity to learn the de- 
tails of this handsome Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. Mail the 


How long has it been 
since your mind was stretched 
by a new idea? 


) / 
/ n Ca, - 
Vow (A / it bur, 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins 
x President of the Fund for the Republic 


Former Chancellor, University of Chicago 








mber, Board of Directors, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


‘ “Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: ‘A man’s mind 
‘ stretched by a new idea can never go back to its original 
dimensions.’ When a child realizes that the letters 
in the alphabet are meaningful symbols that form words, 
" he grasps an idea that will lead to a continuing expansion 
of his mind. But there comes a time in life when our minds 
become occupied only with knowledge we have already 
learned. When that happens, our minds cease to grow. 

“The more successful a person is in his daily work, 
the more this unfortunate condition develops. As we become 
more and more absorbed with our specialty, we cease 
to absorb the new knowledge that leads to new concepts 
The mind narrows rather than broadens because we 
cease to stretch it by exploring the great humanities which 
have produced our great men and great thought. 

“If it has been some time since your mind was stretched 
by a new idea, the publication of the GREAT BOOKS 
described below will be interesting and important to you.” 


Now available direct from the 
publisher with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


attached card for a free descriptive 
booklet explaining how you can find 
new understanding of yourself and the 
world through the great ideas which 
have engrossed men since the written 
record of man began. It is in this way 
that one stretches mind and soul. It is 
in this way that one grows in wisdom 


Mail the attached card 


now for FREE BOOKLET 


Simply tear out the 
attached card along 
perforated line, fill in 
and mail for your free, 
colorfully illustrated 
booklet describing the 
GREAT BOOKS and the 
SYNTOPICON. Or write 
to GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Dept. 
21-F, 425 N, Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIL 































IMPORTED 





No whisky so light was ever so brilliant in 
taste, no Canadian whisky ever so much at 
home throughout the world. Known by the 
company it keeps. Seagram’s Imported V.O. 


IMPORTED IN THE BOTTLE FROM CANADA, SEAGRAM'S V.0. CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES, SIX YEARS OLD, 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO..N.Y.C. 
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four hours, continued the conversations riding with the ambas- 
sador and his wife Haru in the embassy limousine, at the Christ- 
mas party for embassy children, and elsewhere. 

New Delhi Correspondent Charles Mohr has followed Am- 
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Deborah’ Hall, Deborah Hanson. Harriet ‘Heck, ¢ Bombay. 
lertzman, Ss. lopkine, / o. . r . . . 3: . 
vera Kovarsky, Well before these interviews began, Associate Editor Michael 





Hourwich, 
M . . 
< Demarest, who was to write the story, and Researcher Harriet 
Heck had been wading through some of the 25 books these pro- 


lific diplomats have written, before sending off the initial que- 


























Zadlikov ries to the correspondents. Foreign Editor Henry Grunwald 
U.S. AND CANADIAN NEWS SERVICE | worked with them, suggesting ideas to pursue, questions to ask. 
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Many business trips have you literally going around in 
circles — e.g., from Akron to Canton to Steubenville to 
Youngstown. And the only practical way to get there (and 
there and there) is to rent a car from Hertz. Just call Hertz 
or your travel agent to reserve a new Chevrolet or other fine RENT A CAR 
car anywhere. The low Hertz rates include everything — in- 
surance, gasoline and oil (even if you buy it on the road)! 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card 
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THE BUDGET 
On to $100 Billion 


Last week President John Kennedy pre- 
pared to submit to Congress a record 
budget of more than $g2 billion for fiscal 
1963—and vowed that it would be in bal- 
ance, But many economists and Congress- 
men had deep doubts. There have been 
only six budget surpluses since F.D.R.'s 
first inaugural—and 
idget for fiscal 1962. an Eisenhower- 
Kennedy hybrid, so far shows a deficit of 
$6.9 billion, In “balancing” the first pure- 
Kennedy budget. the Administration 
counts heavily on a higher tax take from 


24 delicit years. The 





rising corporate and personal income, and 
on congressional approval of a controver- 
sial rise in postal rates (which could be 
The Ad- 


ministration also assumes that there will 
} 


gobbled up by postal wage rises}. 


” no extraordinary and unexpected de- 
spending—the very factor that 
caused the 1962 deticit. Most members of 
Congress feel that budget expenditures in 


lense 


963 will fetch up closer to Sos billion 
with revenues running a few billion behind. 

The steady rise of the U.S. 
points to a milestone that cannot be far 
distant. Just as the nation’s gross national 
crossed the long-awaited half 
so the U.S. 
budget is headed for a less eagerly awaited 
pinnacle: Stoo billion. If Kennedy's next 
three budgets increase at the same rate as 
Eisenhower's last three, the big day will 


budget 


product 
trillion dollar mark in 196 


arrive in 1964. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Cautious Optimism" 

As early as last September. department 
and agency heads in Washington started 
passing along to the White House their 
program and budget requests for the com- 
President Kennedy and Aide 
Ted Sorensen collected the pieces sifted 
and shifted them until a picture took 
shape: then, last week, Sorensen flew to 
Palm Beach with an outline of the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message. to be 
delivered to Congress this week. In Palm 
Beach, the President reviewed the Soren- 


ing vear. 


sen outline, penciled in copious notes and 
packed Sorensen off to the Palm Beach 
Towers hotel to draft the actual speech. 
When Kennedy takes the rostrum of the 
House of Representatives, his tone will be 
one described as “cautious optimism. 
Army Talk. Between 
Sorensen, the President took a hard new 
look at the U.S. military establishment in 


sessions with 


and the Army in particular. To 
seach came Vice President Lyndon 
i Defense Secretary Robert Me- 
Namara, Deputy Secretary Roswell Gil- 
patric and Presidential Military Adviser 
Maxwell Taylor. Next day they were 
joined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


general 
Palm 
Johnson 


Chairman Lyman Lemnitzer and the uni- 
formed heads of each of the services. The 
talk turned from the defense budget to 


Af, 
ii 


tal for a series of conferences with ke 
Congressmen. Chief among those the Pres 
ident wanted to see was Arkansas’ Rep- 
resentative Wilbur Mills, whose Ways & 
Means Committee must pass on several! 
of Kennedy's prime proposals (see follow 
ing story), Then, at week's end, Kenned 
lew to Columbus for a $100-a-plate Den 





ocratic rally in honor of Ohio's Governor 
Michael Di Salle. 





Decker. Lemnivzer & JOHNSON WITH KENNEDY AT PaLM Beacu Derense PARLEY 


The big assumption: r extroor 


Army's 


when 


streamlining the organization, 
Time and again 
made, the President insisted on having 
them spelled out. and kept pressing Army 
Chief of Staff George H. Decker for con 
firmation Is this what vou want? Are 
you sure?” Finally it was agreed that 
Regular Army strength, would be upped 
from 14 divisions to 16, with the extra 


proposals were 





funds coming from cutbacks of some eight 
National Guard or Reserve divisions, Oth- 
er changes approved by the President in- 
cluded a move to consolidate scattered 
Army logistical and technical services into 
one central command. 

At midweek, White House aides watch- 
ing Capitol Hill saw storm. signals. re- 
ported growing evidence that the Presi- 
dent's legislative program might be in for 
heavy weather with the 87th Congress. 
President Kennedy decided to cut short 
his Florida stay and fly back to the capi- 


tir 


ry ANd unexpe 


THE CONGRESS 
The Prospects for '62 


Representatives and Senators gathering 
for this week's opening of the 87th Con- 
gress, Second Session, found the Capitol 
Hill landscape somewhat rearranged. The 
giant new $100 million House office build 
ing only a web of rusty 


ed spending 


girders when 
Congress adjourned last September, was 
resplendent in a coat of white Georgia 
though it will not be ready for 
occupancy for at least another year. New 
parapet lights illuminated the ornate de- 


marble 


signs on the Senate's arched ceiling, which 
have generally been shrouded in darkness 
since Constantino Brumidi painted them 
nearly a century ago. Space inside the 
reconstructed east front of the Capitol 
has been used to give both House and 
Senate large, tastefully appointed new 
dining rooms, along with several dozen 


handsome hideaways for high-seniority 
Congressmen. 
But the membership of the Congress 


has not changed—and neither has its tem- 
per. That fact can only spell trouble for 
President Kennedy's domestic legislative 
program. “We look and we look,” says a 
top Kennedy aide. “but it’s hard to see 
much daylight anywhere.” 

Scratch & Claw. The Senate, with 64 
Democrats and 36 Republicans, is likely 
to go along with the President on most 
issues, just as it did in 1961. The House is 











A. Y. OWEN 


ARKANSAS’ MILLS 
Heat from back home. 


a different matter. There, though Demo- 
crats ostensibly outnumber Republicans 
263 to 174, power is actually divided be- 
tween a conservative coalition of about 
180 Republicans and Southern Democrats 
and about 180 members who can be ex- 
pected to go along with most Administra- 
tion proposals. That leaves some 70-75 
“uncommitted” members among whom 
the Administration must scratch and claw 
to put together a winning margin. In 
1962, collecting those uncommitted votes 
will be even more difficult than last year, 
since nearly all Congressmen report that 
during their adjournment-period visits 
back home they found great popular sup- 
port for President Kennedy but little en- 
thusiasm for his domestic programs. 

The change in House leadership caused 
by the death of Speaker Sam Rayburn is 
another complicating factor, With Mister 
Sam gone, much of his power is bound 
to be claimed by the House committee 
chairmen, whose patriarchal views and pa- 
rochial interests generally reflect conserva- 
tive tendencies. Virginia Democrat How- 
ard Smith. chairman of the Rules 
Committee, is certain to stand in the way 
of Administration programs. Missouri's 
Clarence Cannon, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, last week announced, 
even before he knew what was in Ken- 
nedy’s budget, that he intended to cut it. 


12 





Of all the chairmen, the one whose sup- 
port Kennedy most vitally needs is Ar- 
kansas’ Wilbur Mills. It is Mills’s Ways 
& Means Committee that must pass on at 
least three major items in the Administra- 
tion’s legislative package: liberalized for- 
eign trade. medical care for the aged, and 
interim tax revision, Although Mills per- 
sonally favors freer foreign trade, he is 
under heavy pressure from protectionists 
back home. and the extent to which he 
will support the Administration is prob- 
lematical. Mills goes along with tax revi- 
sion, but is in flat opposition to President 
Kennedy's medical-care plan. 

The specific prospects for the 1962 
legislative year: 
@ ForeEIGN TraApE is the issue on which 
the Kennedy Administration plans to 
make its hardest fight. The line-up of the 
House Ways & Means Committee is gen- 
erally favorable, thanks to Sam Rayburn’s 
longtime insistence that any Democrat 
named to the committee be for liberalized 
foreign trade. But the House as a whole is 
far less friendly to liberalized trade, and 
special-interest groups, ranging from 
wheat farmers to glass blowers, are prepar- 
ing an all-out battle against the bill. In 
the end, Wilbur Mills, despite heat from 
his own district, will probably try for the 
strongest bill he thinks the House will 
accept. It may turn out to be much less 
than the White House wants. 
@ MepicaL CARE FOR THE AGED is an issue 
on which President Kennedy and his staff 
figure the Democrats can make big polit- 
ical gains in the 1962 elections. The Ad- 
ministration desperately wants to bring 
the medical-care bill to a House floor 
vote, even if it requires attaching the 
program as a rider to some other revenue 
bill or using another parliamentary ma- 
neuver to bypass Mills. The Administra- 
tion feels that a floor vote would indelibly 
stamp the Republican Party as the oppo- 
sition to medical care—and thereby hurt 
Republican candidates in areas where 
there is considerable enthusiasm for the 
program. 
e Tax Revision has a good chance to 
move ahead, in the form of easier tax 
credits for investment in new equipment 
and measures for loophole narrowing. But 
real tax reform—overhaul of the whole 
structure—is off until 1963. 
eA To Epvucation will be sought in a 
watered-down bill offering colleges fed- 
eral help on scholarships and equipment: 
it should pass without too much trouble. 
The Administration has no intention of 
reopening the Pandora's box of contro- 
versy about general aid to public schools, 
which Catholic opposition killed last year. 
e PostaL Rates stand a good chance of 
being raised, since the Administration has 
agreed to seek only $600 million in higher 
rates instead of the $850 million requested 
earlier. The Administration will push hard 
for this bill. arguing that the President's 
plans for a balanced budget depend on it. 
@ Civit DEFENSE may stir up a fight in 
the coming session—but not along straight 
conservative-liberal lines. Source of pos- 
sible trouble: the President’s plan for 
community shelters at a cost of about 








$700 million, which may get lost in the 
shuffle of other bills. 

@ Forercn Arp will come up for routine 
annual-appropriation requests—which are 
sure to be cut, as in the past, by 
the House Appropriations subcommittee 
chaired by Louisiana’s Otto Passman. 


Bitter Withdrawal 


Sitting beneath an ornate gold chande- 
lier in a House office building, Missouri's 
Representative Richard Bolling set his 
jaw, faced the TV lights across a highly 
polished table, and said: “I am_ with- 
drawing as a candidate for Democratic 
floor leader. I do so because develop- 
ments in the last few days convince me 
I do not have a chance to win.” Re- 
porters waited for a loser’s usual call for 
party harmony and the conventional con- 
gratulations for the winner—but they did 
not come. Bolling was frankly bitter in 
conceding to Oklahoma's Carl Albert, the 
party whip for the last seven years, the 
leader’s post being vacated by Massachu- 
setts’ Representative John McCormack, 
who was already all but sworn in as 
Speaker. 

Only a fortnight ago, Bolling thought 
he had a chance to win, was busy attract- 
ing liberal pledges by calling Albert a lip- 
service liberal who was weak on civil 
rights. To make telephone calls on his be- 
half to Democratic leaders, Bolling had 
enlisted a notable Democrat from his 
home district: Harry Truman of Inde- 
pendence. But just before New Year's. 
Bolling and his manager, New Jersey's 
Representative Frank Thompson, cau- 
cused over lunch at Washington’s vener- 
able Occidental restaurant and decided 
that the fight was hopeless. Needing at 
least 128 votes to win, Bolling’s effort 
had peaked at 78, and his strength was 
already slipping away. 

Stung, Bolling made his brusque formal 
statement, then told reporters what he 





R BENNETT 


Missouri's BOLLING 
Chilling news at lunch. 
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had been saying privately for weeks: that 
the White House had been wise in staying 
out of the race “so long as I wasn’t very 
close.”” The implication was clear that he 
would have expected White House help 
if he had needed only an extra boost to 
put him over. “Just because I’m defeated 
in a fight,” said Bolling, “doesn’t mean 
that I won’t continue to be interested in 
the things for which I have fought in the 
past.” Nor could he resist striking Albert 
a last blow. He called attention once more 
to his differences with Albert on civil 
rights, and for good measure mentioned 
Albert's “certain natural district problems 
with the oil industry,” thus insinuating 
that Albert, a onetime oil-company at- 
torney representing an oil-producing 
state, would be beholden to oil interests 
as majority leader. 


THE ATOM 
What to Do with the Waste 


The barrel, hauled up by fishermen 
trawling off the New Jersey coast, came 
from an area where radioactive waste ma- 
terial had been dumped for safe disposal. 
Before long, rumors swept New Jersey 
that the barrel was radioactive—and that 
the fishermen had been dangerously ex- 
posed. At that point, agents of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission turned up to exam- 
ine it and check back on detailed reports 
of dumpings. The findings: the barrel had 
been filled with a white compound sub- 
stance; it was not radioactive and never 
had been. “We spent a lot of money doing 
it.” said an AEC official last week. “But 
we run down every lead.” 

rhe case of the fishermen’s barrel is an 
item in a deepening AEC problem. In the 
U.S. are 6,000 Government and private 
institutions using radioactive 
The end product of their activity is radio- 
active waste that cannot be flushed or 
tossed away. There is low-level radio- 
activity, for instance, in the carcasses of 
laboratory mice injected with isotopes 
and in the hypodermic needle that in- 
jected them, and in the laundry water 
that washed the laboratory coat of the 
technician. In 1955 the total amount of 
land-buried waste in the AEC’s main burial 
grounds came to 316,000 cu. ft.; by last 
vear that figure was up to 1,125,000 cu. ft. 

Dumped at Sea. The lethal liquid waste 
from the atomic bomb factories is stored 
in 34-ft. steel and concrete underground 
tanks on Government reservations at 
Richland, Wash.. Aiken, S.C.. and Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. Fenced and carefu'ly guard- 
ed, it will stay there indefinitely. But 
much of the atomic waste produced today 
is, by AEC standards, low-level. and with 
proper precautions can be moved to 
dumping areas by truck or railroad car. 
To do the dumping, twelve private firms 
are now licensed by AEC. 

Originally most of the waste was 
dumped at sea. The materials were packed 
into s55-gal. drums marked with AEC’s 
radioactivity insigne, a white cloud with 
four lightning bolts shooting out of it. 
The drums were lined with 2 to ro in. of 
cement, sealed with more cement, and 


isotopes. 
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CARL ALBERT 


Nose-Counter From 
Bug Tussle 


KLAHOMA’S Democratic Repre- 

sentative Carl Bert Albert, 53, is 5 
ft. 4 in. tall, wears an elfin grin, and is 
so inconspicuous that he might be mis- 
taken for a filing clerk in his own office. 
But Albert has qualities that should 
serve him well as majority floor leader 
he combines an abiding love of the 
House with a shrewd sense of its mood 
that has earned him respect on both 
sides of the aisle and at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 






On to Oxford. Albert comes from 
the “Little Dixie” corner of southeast- 
ern Oklahoma—a corn, cotton, coal and 
cattle area bordering on Arkansas and 
Texas. Albert's father was a shot-firer 
in a McAlester coal mine, but when 
Carl, the oldest of five children, was a 
child, the family moved to a cotton 
farm near the hamlet of Bug Tussle.* 
Young Carl went to the two-room Bug 
Tussle school, then to high school in 
McAlester (he was the first Bug Tussle 
pupil ever to progress as far as a high 
school diploma). He showed an early 
instinct for politics. at the age of 15 
took the stump for the local Demo- 
cratic candidate for the state legisla- 
ture. At the University of Oklahoma 
Albert majored in political science, was 
student council president, Phi Beta 
Kappa, a tournament bridge player, a 
sprinter, a 118-lb. wrestler (he now 
weighs 168), a member of the chess 
team and the pistol squad. The boy 
from Bug Tussle also won a Rhodes 
scholarship. 

After three years of law at Oxford 
Albert returned to Oklahoma, eventu- 
ally went into private practice. In 1941 
he enlisted in the Army as a private 
emerged five years later, after service 
in New Guinea, Okinawa and Japan 
as a lieutenant colonel. Back in Mc- 
Alester after the war. he resumed his 
law practice, but when Representative 
Paul Stewart resigned because of ill- 
health. Albert ran for the seat. He won 
a spirited Democratic primary by a 
scant 350 votes: his Oxford back- 
ground had not sat well with some of 
the farmers. The general election was a 
pushover (Oklahoma's Third District 
rarely elects a Republican to office), 
and in his re-election campaigns since 
1946, Albert has never received less 
than 75° of the Third District's vote. 
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"That's It."' In the House, Albert 
voted along generally liberal lines, ex- 
cept on civil rights issues, served as an 
effective member of the Agriculture 







Bug Tussle’s name was later changed to 
Flow 





“ry Mound (pop. 200). 











Committee, Although he had earned a 
reputation back home in Oklahoma as 
a skillful stump speaker, he has ad- 
dressed the House only where neces- 
sary. Speaker Sam Rayburn. whose 
Fourth Texas District is just across 
the Red River from Albert's, took a 
fatherly, neighborly interest in Albert. 
In 1955, When the Democrats regained 
control of the House, Rayburn and 
John McCormack pored over the dele- 
gation lists for a majority whip. They 
got only as far as Oklahoma and the 
name of Carl Albert when Rayburn 
said: “That’s it.” 

Under the careful coaching of Ray- 
burn and McCormack, Carl Albert be- 
came one of the House’s most accom 
plished nose-counters. Last vear, when 
the White House developed a bad case 
of jitters over the chances of the de- 
pressed areas bill, and began to talk of 
compromises, Albert surveyed the situ- 
ation and reported that the bill could 
be passed without major changes. It 
was. But when Albert told Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman that the 
Administration's farm program would 
have to be rewritten to get through the 
House, Freeman ignored the advice 
and suffered a humiliating House 





defeat. 

Albert's style of leadership is low- 
pressure. He deplores the sort of back- 
room bloodletting that has sometimes 
spattered the records of quick-drawing 
majority leaders of the past. He ap- 
proves the Rayburn technique of giving 
members a loose rein when it comes to 
difficult votes. “If you whip them into 
line every time,” he says. “by the ses- 
sion’s third vote you're through. If you 
can't win them by persuasion you can't 
win them at all.” On the other hand 
Albert is tough enough to demand 
votes when the outcome is crucial. 
“Where we've had the tough votes. we 
try to count them as closely as we can 
—and have a few spare votes in our 
pocket,” he says. “If a fellow keeps 
begging off, we tell him that it’s his 
turn to take the heat the next time.” 












carried by ship to offshore dumping 
grounds set up by AEC. Two such grounds 
are off the Atlantic coast, two more are 
off the coast of California. All four are in 
water 6,000 ft. deep. Since 1946. about 
21,000 drums have been tipped into the 
Pacific and another 23.000 into the At- 
lantic. Even if a drum were to leak, AEC 
insists, the radiation inside would be di- 
luted by sea water and hardly a herring 
would be harmed. 

But the packing necessary for safe sea 
disposal makes it expensive: to dispose of 
radioactive waste at sea costs $10 to $20 
per cu. ft. In comparison, disposal firms 
can bury low-level waste on land for 7o0¢ 
a cu. ft. in atomic graveyards maintained 
by AEC at Oak Ridge. Tenn., and Idaho 
Falls. Here drums are deposited in 15-ft. 
holes and covered with concrete and earth. 
The disposal fields cost the U.S. $6. . 
000 a year to maintain, and AEC expects 
to establish from five to ten more. 

Clean Record. Inevitably. a few acci- 
dents have occurred. Last year in Long 
Beach, Calif.. a barrel of low-level waste 
blew up and scattered its contents over 
almost a mile because of improper han- 
dling by the disposal company. which lost 
its AEC license. In Antioch, Calif., two 
years ago, another low-level barrel leaked 
slightly into the San Joaquin River, from 
which Antioch draws its drinking water 
after much testing and explaining by 
AEC, townspeople were persuaded that 
the water was still safe. 

Other incidents have led to protests and 
legal actions against AEC. In 1959. Mas- 
sachusetts residents, through town meet- 
ings and petitions to Washington. per- 
suaded AEC to discontinue ocean dump- 
ings off Cape Cod. The Long Island town 
of Islip last month rescinded the permit 
of a company that planned to erect a 
fenced and windowless waste-storage 
building in the town’s new industrial park. 
And New Britain, Conn.. for almost five 
years has been waging a court fight to 
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Devoted to the welfare state? 
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inevitably, a oent cur. 


block construction of a storage yard. 

Many of the arguments against waste 
storage and disposal are ridiculous; in 15 
years, not a single death or serious injury 
has been suffered as a result of AEC’s 
program. But public uneasiness continues 
to increase, and to combat it AEC, begin- 
ning this week in Atlanta. is sponsoring 
a series of four regional conferences to 
explain its disposal practices. 


POLITICS 
Plans & Perils 


It was beginning to look like Rocke- 
feller v. Wagner in 1962, and there were 
no signs that New York's Republican 
Governor had lost any of his relish for 
Rockefeller v. Kennedy in 1964. 

Delivering his annual State of the State 
message to the New York legislature 
Rocky last week made a clear bid for the 
extra 1962 votes that might make him a 
1964 Republican showpiece. In so doing 
he drew campaign-tlavor criticism from 
New York’s Mayor Robert Wagner. Said 
Wagner of the Rockefeller speec h Nev- 
er were so many words used to say 
so little.” 

Rockefeller called for an ambitious pro- 
gram of social benefits that would 
raise New York's current budget of $2.4 
billion by some $200-225 million in fiscal 
1962-63. He asked for a two-step rise in 
the state’s minimum wage from $1 to 
$1.25. an increase in workmen's compensa- 
tion from a maximum $50 to $55 a week 
expanded medical care for the aging, more 
action against discrimination. He prom- 
ised a whole spate of legislative requests 





in the months to come, ranging from more 
humane treatment for dope addicts to 
help for migrant workers. Said Rocke- 
feller: “It is the proper and historic role 
of the state to be a leader and an inno- 
vator. The preservation of states’ rights 
critically depends upon the fulfillment of 
states’ responsibilities. 

Only One Description. The New York 
Times called Rocky's message “‘a legisla- 
tive program and a political credo that 
can only be described as liberal,” and the 
liberal New York Post, in an encomium 
that must have made many Republicans 
shudder, hailed it as a reaffirmation of 
allegiance to the concept of the ‘welfare 






state. With it. Rockefeller hopes to 
attract liberals of both major parties, but 
his chief aim is support from New York 
State’s Liberal Party, whose nearly 300.- 
cco votes could mean the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat—or between a 
big win and a skimpy one. 

But such strategy could backfire against 
Rocky—particularly if Bob Wagner is the 
Democratic candidate. Wagner won his 
recent re-election for mayor with the help 
of the Liberal Party and the city’s liberal- 
leaning reform Democratic groups; they 
would almost certainly back him for Gov- 
ernor if he lives up to his promise to 
throw New York City’s Democratic bosses 
out of power (last week, at Wagner's in- 
stigation, Brooklyn Boss Joe Sharkey was 
demoted from his position as city council 
majority leader). 

Hourly Opportunities. Although Repre- 
sentative Samuel S. Stratton, a personable 
upstate Democrat who was gerrymandered 
out of his seat by the Republican legisla- 
ture, has declared for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, he is little 
known in New York City and would 
probably defer to a “draft” of Wagner 
who last week publicly claimed the leader- 
ship of New York State’s Democratic 
Party; in the meantime Stratton serves 
as a fine stalking-horse for Wagner. draw- 
ing the Republicans’ attention and fire. If 
Wagner takes him on, Rockefeller might 
fail to get the heavy liberal vote he wants. 
And because of his liberal pitch, he might 
also lose votes from conservative upstate 
Republicans. 

Rocky still had a mighty statistic on 
his side—the 570.000-vote majority he 
ran up in beating Averell Harriman for 
Governor in 1958, a generally Democratic 
year, And Wagner, like every mayor of 
New York, is presented hourly opportuni- 
ties for getting into trouble. This may 
account for another statistic—no 20th cen- 
tury mayor of New York has gone on to 
become governor of the state. 
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RACES 
Confused Crusade 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People glumly re- 
ported last week that its membership had 
declined by 15.000 from 390.0c0 in 1960. 
The drop. said Herbert Hill. labor secre- 
tary of the N.A.A.C.P.. was mostly among 
unemployed Negroes unable to pay dues 
($2 a year). That was certainly one fac- 
tor—but another at least equally impor- 


tant was a split among leading Negro 
civil rights groups. with the N.A.A.C.P. 
cast in a “conservative” role that many 


young Negroes find increasingly irksome. 

"Parade, Protest, Sit-In."" Southern 
Negro college students particularly 
fed up with the slow 


are 
legalistic approach 
N.A.A.C.P. A segregation law is 
declared invalid in the courtroom 
ifter patient argument by the N.A.A.C.P. 
only to 


of the 
often 
remain in force in practice. To 
fight segregation in their own way. young 
Negroes have organized themselves into a 
federation called the Student Nonviolent 


Coordinating Committee (‘Snick” for 


short). Snick is led by a Chicagoan, James 
Forman, 33. It provides the shock troops 
of the civil rights front. organizes sit-ins 


holds demonstrations and boycotts anti- 
Negro stores. 

Prestige among Snick’s tough and tena- 
cious young Negroes is often measured by 
the number of times a member has gone 
to jail on civil rights charges. In the end 
it is the N.A.A.C.P. that supports Snick 
by paying most of its legal fees. But while 
he praises the courage of Snick’s mem- 
bers, N.A.A.C.P. Executive Secretary Roy 
Wilkins deplores their tactics. “They don't 
take orders from anybody; they don't 
consult anybody. They operate in a kind 
of vacuum; parade, protest, sit-in. How 
far up the road does that get you? When 
the headlines are gone, the issues. still 
have to be settled in court.” 

Man in the Middle. Standing some- 
where between the N.A.A.C.P. and Snick 
is the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr.. 33. A 
persuasive. emotional speaker. King won 
national fame in 1956 as the leader of the 
successful effort to integrate the buses of 
Montgomery. Ala. King. an advocate of 
the Gandhian technique of nonviolence, 
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FORMAN FARMER 


Prestige is 


is head of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. a difiuse collection of 
some 65 local civil rights groups in the 
South. 

King was once the idol of young Ne- 
but now many are beginning to 
turn against him. They charge that King 
is far more interested in making speeches 
the U.S. than in head-on action. 
King is also accused of status seeking. He 
recently moved his Southern Conference 
headquarters into a predominantly white 
office building in Atlanta, where he puts 
up with segregated toilets and restaurants; 
in contrast, Snick’s Atlanta headquarters 
is a windowless cubicle in an all-Negro 
district. King began to lose status with 
young Negroes last May when he failed 
to take a Freedom Ride into Mississippi. 
He lost even more last month at a civil 
rights demonstration in Albany, Ga.. when 
he was taken off to jail vowing that he 
would stay behind bars indefinitely. then 
meekly posted bond and went home two 
days later. 


groes 


across 


In Atlanta, Martin Luther King re- 
cently discussed his problems in lofty 
terms. “I don't want to talk about my 


personal suffering, but I've been in jail as 
much as anyone in the movement. I think 
it would be a big mistake to try 
civil rights leaders want to—to throw the 
students out of the movement. The little 
conflicts are inevitable. They arise as part 
of a shift of emphasis from the legal area 
to nonviolent direct action. These stu- 
dents are helping to deliver the rights 
that have been declared. We must over- 
look their impatience.” 

CORE & Crackpots. Adding to the dis- 
sidence is the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), primarily a Northern organiza- 
tion of whites and Negroes that makes 
only occasional forays into the South 
under the leadership of James Farmer. 
It organized the first Freedom Ride from 
Washington to New Orleans, but with- 
drew after mob violence in Birmingham 
and let Snick’s dedicated campaigners ride 
on to Jackson, Miss. The group suffers 
fragmented leadership and a membership 
described by an N.A.A.C.P. leader as “a 
bunch of loonybirds and crackpots.” 

With the dramatic increase in the num- 
ber of educated Negroes, it is scarcely 


as some 
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sometimes measured by time in jail. 


surprising that more shadings and vari- 
eties of “Negro opinion” begin to emerge. 
The splits are a subject of concern to 
many of the Negro leaders, but in a 
sense they are another sign that the U.S. 
Negro is coming into his own. 


TEXAS 
"This Rotten Mess" 


For more than 4o years Beaumont, Tex- 


as, was known as a wide-open oil town 
where booze, bookmaking and_ bordellos 
flourished. But no longer: last week, in 


the wake of a sweeping investigation by 
the Texas legislature. crap games and 
horse parlors were closed down, The mad- 
ams and their girls had checked out of 
their “hotels” and departed for brighter 
lights. And 43 people were under indict- 
vice charges, including several 
top officials of Beaumont, neighboring 
Port Arthur and surrounding Jefferson 
County. 

In the not-so-old days nobody In Jet- 
ferson County (pop. 245.659) had to look 
hard for diversion. Downtown clubs and 
suburban roadhouses sported open bars 
in defiance of Texas’ liquor laws. Book- 
makers’ tote boards were visible through 
many a plate-glass window; odds were 
available on everything from Florida 
horse races to Beaumont high school foot- 
ball games. Madams of the 20 brothels 
offered special matinee rates for teen- 
agers. The law looked on amiably (though 
there was a police order ruling the broth- 
els off limits to 14-year-olds and under). 
Only one gambling arrest was recorded in 
Beaumont in 35 years. 

For years, Jefferson County grand ju- 
ries were routinely called; just as rou- 
tinely they discovered no evidence of sin. 
Then in 1960, one jury panel included an 
angry Beaumont sandpit operator, James 
C. Barry. Barry and two fellow jurors 
toured the county, found teen-agers guz- 
zling whisky, taking dope. stopping off at 
Rita Ainsworth’s, the foremost brothel in 
Beaumont. When the jurors could rouse 
no reaction from county officials, they 
traveled to Austin and brought back Tex- 
as Rangers and investigators for a state 
legislative committee. The Rangers raided 
dice games and bars, took their prisoners 
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ment on 








to jail in Ranger cars when local cops 
declined to provide paddy wagons. 

Little White Envelopes. During three 
days of televised hearings before the leg- 
islative committee, Jefferson County 
Sheriff Charles Meyer admitted “cam- 
paign contributions” of $85.58: over a 
five-year period; he campaigned only once 
in the five years and was unopposed. The 
contributions, he said. came in little 
white envelopes. Port Arthur Police Chief 
Garland B. Douglas got “campaign con- 
tributions” of $65,000; his was an ap- 
pointive office. On a monthly salary of 
$735. Beaumont’s Chief of Police J. H. 
Mulligan had tucked away $40.000 in the 
bank and owned property worth $73.000. 
“I got a lot of money at different times 
from my sister for vears and years,” said 
he. District Attorney Ramie Griffin ex- 
plained that a $6,000 extra-income figure 
on his tax returns represented gin-rummy 
winnings. 

By last week Mulligan had been fired, 
Griffin was due to appear in court to an- 
swer charges, and the other two were un- 
der indictment. More indictments were 
being urged by a 13.000-member reform 
group—United Citizens for Law Enforce- 
ment—which also watchdogged horse par- 
lors and brothels to make certain they 
stayed shut. Preliminary audits showed 
Beaumont’s municipal government alone 
through vears of avarice and disinterest 
had been thrown $1.475,000 in the red. 
Said one weary reformer: “We've really 
only started. We still don’t know yet how 
deep this rotten mess goes.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Loyal Secretary 


For months, like dripping from a leaky 
faucet, the rumors dribbled out of the 
Justice Department: at the next go-round 
between Bernard Goldfine and the Fed- 
eral Government, sensation would be 





MiLprep PAPERMAN IN CourRT 
Her secrets were locked up with her. 
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heaped upon scandal. For accepting Gold- 
fine’s vicuna coat, paid-up hotel bills, and 
other expensive gifts, onetime Presiden- 
tial Assistant Sherman Adams had long 
since paid the price of banishment from 
public life. Now. went the reports, the 
Justice Department was prepared to lower 
the boom on other politicians on the gift 
list of the Massachusetts textile and real 
estate millionaire. 

Last week, in a Boston federal court, 
the star witness was to be Goldfine’s long- 
time secretary, Miss Mildred Paperman. 
Goldfine. who suffered a stroke in Decem- 
ber, had been transferred to a Staten Is- 
land hospital after serving half of a one- 
year prison sentence for evading nearly 
$800,000 in taxes, and was deemed men- 
tally unfit to testify. 

Russian-born Mildred Paperman had 
been a disappointing witness in the past. 
In her first court appearance. in 1958. she 
had shown a feminine sensitivity about 
her age (50 next October). “What are 
you trying to do. bury me?” she had 
snapped to reporters. “I’m five or six 
years younger than you people said. It's 
bad enough to be 4o. let alone the age 
you claim.” In 1960, Secretary Paperman 
refused to turn over certain of Goldfine’s 
tax records to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and served ten days in pokey for her 
loyalty. But this time, it was whispered 
Mildred had sung and sung to the fed- 
eral investigators, naming names and tes- 
tifying to the length of 120 pages. 

Last week Mildred Paperman disap- 
pointed again. Wearing a lampshade 
cloche on her curls. she appeared in court 
in answer to her summons. was accused of 
smuggling unauthorized papers and letters 
to her hapless boss last summer. when he 
was in the Danbury : Conn.) Federal Cor- 
rectional Institute. One of her letters con- 
tained eloquent testimony to her loyalty. 
“My only ambition in life.” she wrote 
“is to see you get out.” Instead, Mildred 
Paperman went in. wearing an inscrutable 
smile, to serve 30 more days for her de- 
votion to Bernard Goldfine. 

As for the promised revelations, they 
just failed to materialize. In the absence 
of any firm documentary evidence ( Gold- 
fine was never much of a hand for keeping 
records about his financial transactions) 
the Government’s main hope for uncov 
ering the full extent of Bernard Goldfine’s 
corruptions was locked in Goldfine’s own 
deteriorated mind and in the heart of his 
loyal secretary. 


DEFENSE 
Eyes Toward the Sky 


To the senses of human groundlings 
a missile traveling at 16,000 m.p.h., a 
bomber flying at 65,000 ft.. or an armed 
satellite spinning 200 miles high is clear 
out of this world. Yet each is now, or 
could soon become. a potential carrier of 
death for the 200 million inhabitants of 
the U.S. and Canada. Someone must see 
such hostile flights—and in good time. 

Developing such omnivision is the job 
of the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand (NORAD), headquartered in the 








EARLY WARNING BASE IN GREENLAND 





Five minutes to check a friend. 


shadow of Pike's Peak at Colorado 
Springs. NORAD also must react defen- 
sively to what it sees, and give warning to 
U.S. and Canadian citizens to head for 
their shelters—if they have any. Estab- 
lished four years ago, NORAD has recent- 
ly acquired new techniques to meet the 
growing threats. It can now detect almost 
anything bigger than a bird in the air over 
some 15 million sq. mi. from Iceland to 
Midway. 

Each morning at 8 o'clock, three brief 
ing officers. microphones about their necks 
stand under a 31-ft. battle screen in a 
windowless concrete building and crisply 
summarize everything that has been pro- 
jected on that screen in the past 24 hours. 
One recent morning report indicated that 
NORAD had spotted seven Soviet aircraft 
tracks over Siberia, 17 unidentified planes 
above North America (each was checked 
as friendly within five minutes), 121 satel- 
lites and pieces of satellite debris in orbit 
around the earth, and 20 Russian trawlers 
cruising off Newfoundland’s Grand Banks 
and the Aleutians. 

Open Secret. Two years ago. NORAD 
had no way to locate either missiles or 
satellites. Now, under the prodding of 
General Laurence Sherman Kuter, 56, 
commander in chief of the Pacific Air 
Forces from 1957 to 1959, NORAD can do 
both. At Thule, Greenland, two powertul 
beams fan northward over the Arctic from 
four antennas, each the size of a 30-story 
building. While still ascending, an enemy 
missile would pass through the low 
altitude beam, then the higher one, pro- 
viding a tix for computers to crank out its 
speed. direction, probable point of impact 
Fifteen minutes before the missile could 
land, the combat operations center in 
Colorado Springs would be warned. The 
word would flash instantly to the White 
House, the Pentagon, Ottawa, regional 
air-defense commanders, the Strategic Air 
Command and Civil Defense officials. 

his ability to spot a missile is the re- 
sult of a mammoth effort. It took 2.900 
firms two years to build and equip the 
Thule station and three years to build a 
similar station at Clear, Alaska. Both were 
turned over to NORAD on New Year's 
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Day \ third station under construc- 
tion at Fylingdales Moor in England will 
complete this Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System (BMEWS 

lo detect satellites, NORAD has a new 
electronic fence across the Southern states 
of the U.S. Its transmitters hurl radio 
energy hundreds of miles from the earth; 
its receivers catch satellite reflections for 


1962. 


quick triangulation and tracking. It has 
detected space junk as small as a 14-ft. 
strand of wire from an old satellite. Says 
Captain Orville Greynolds, a spacetrack 
officer in Colorado Springs: “No one could 
launch a space vehicle and keep it a 
secret. We are positive we have checked 
ind tracked all Russian now in 
space. 

NORAD has also completed 


station, S113 


objects 


four- 
million Eastern extension to 
Distant Early Warning 
stretches some 4,500 
miles across the Arctic to provide aircraft 
detection. Just supplying the DEW line 
takes $1 


tons ol 


its 44-vear-old 


radar, which now 


} million a year, involves 45,000 
shipped by air, tankers 
LSTs and barges. Backing up the DEW 


lines are the mid-Canada line of radar 
stations on the 55th parallel, along with 


cargo 


radar-equipped planes 
and pickets. 


TIME Map by V. Puglisi 


gap-plugging, low-altitude radar eyes spot 
ted throughout the U.S. and Canada, sea 
going picket ships radar and 
Texas towers. 


airborne 


The system is such that a NORAD 
officer can point to a mark on the head- 
battle map, indicating a plane 
above Siberia, push a read-out button and, 
in seconds, learn the plane’s height, speed 


quarters 


direction and how long it would take 
to reach any major U.S. city. If a 
strike should come, NORAD’s fighter- 


interceptors are so equipped that a single 
commander on the ground can, through 
coordinate hundreds of them 
in a defensive attack. 

Frets & Fears. For all its wonders of 
communications, coordination and elec 
tronics, there are some gaps in NORAD’s 


computers 





. CARL IWASAKE 


BRIEFING SESSION AT COLORADO SPRINGS HEADQUARTERS 
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shield—and no one is more aware of them 
than NORAD ’s integrated U.S. and Cana 
dian staff. which is directly responsible 
to the U.S. Joint Chiefs and the Canadian 


Chiefs of Staff Committee. NORAD di 
rects some 50 fighter-interceptor squad 
rons, and has absorbed the former> Air 


Defense Commands of the two countries. 
Most of the detection system's aircraft 
seeking radar and all its missile-hunting 
antennas are poised toward the north, in 
logical anticipation of 
strike. This leaves the U.S. flanks with 
little despite the fact that 
many Soviet submarines have missiles that 
could reach at least $3 oO! the so 
U.S. cities, containing 85% of U.S. indus- 
trial capacity. The Navy's antisubmarine 
net is not considered tight enough 
all of them off. 

While NORAD estimates that it could 
knock out 70% of any attacking bomber 
force with interceptors and Nike-Ajax 
Nike-Hercules and BOMARC missiles. it 
can do nothing at all to stop an enemy 
missile after it detects one. For that reason 
Kuter, in flat disagreement with 
most Air Force brass, urges speedy devel- 
opment of the Army’s controversial Nike- 
Zeus anti-missile missile. Says he: “We 
urgently even though 
catching the enemy’s missiles after he has 
thrown them and at the last minute is a 
poor way to play ball.” 

No one has ever expected NORAD to 
perform the miracle of knocking down 
everything that an enemy might throw at 
the U.S. But by probing the skies, sound- 
ing the warning, and blunting the effect of 
any attack, NORAD is performing, with 
increasing proficiency, its main function 
to mesh with the Strategic Air Command's 
long-range bombers‘and U.S. retaliatory 
rocket power to convince an enemy that 
the cost of aggression would be exorbitant. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Bargain on Berlin? 

As usual, the headlines out of Berlin 
were dramatic—an American comman- 
dant held up at the East-West frontier; 
a Soviet jeep chased by U troops in 
retaliation. General Lucius Clay, the 
President's special representative in Ber- 
lin, flew to Washington to demand that 
the local commander get more freedom 
to slug back at Communist provocations, 
unhampered by “contingency plans’ re- 
quiring a check with Washington before 
action. 

But the big news came in Washington, 
where Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
proposing a change in U.S. policy. After 
all the talk of a new Berlin agreement, 
the U.S. seemed, in effect. ready to settle 
for the status quo—including the Wall. 
In exchange. the U.S. expected Nikita 
Khrushchev to relax some of his pressure 
on Berlin, agree informally to a civilized 
modus vivendi that would leave Western 
rights in the city undisturbed. 

First hints of the new line 
to Moscow via the shrewd 
Ambassador in Moscow, Llewellyn E. 
Thompson. Donning his karakul hat, 
Thompson paid a call on Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko. His task was 
once again to probe Moscow's intentions. 
After 24 hours of cautious verbal fencing, 
Gromyko still wanted to talk only about 
getting Western troops out of Berlin 
offered no hint whatsoever of any Russian 
concessions. “It was agreed that the dis- 
cussions will be continued,” Thompson 
announced carefully. 

If this indeed signaled a “standstill 
in Berlin, it meant, at best, that the 
West was postponing a crisis that Mos- 
cow can reopen at any time. Moscow 
might be agreeable. since continued un- 
certainty would be a serious strain on 
West Berlin's morale. Dean Rusk was 
aware of this. But he was apparently 
determined to find a device that would 
permit both sides to back away from a 
crisis that had moved too close to flash- 
point. 
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Two other touchy areas kept U.S. di- 
plomacy busy last week: 

Congo. The tenacity of able U.S. Am- 
bassador Edmund Gullion in Leopoldville 
helped bring Katanga’s stubborn Moise 
Tshombe and Central Congolese Premier 
Cyrille Adoula together in a pact at 
Kitona (Time, Dec. 29). Now the prob- 
lem was to enforce the 
bring Tshombe’s 


pact, and to 
secessionist province 
back into a unified Congo. Last week, as 
promised, Tshombe sent Katanga dele- 
gates to Leopoldville to sit with Adoula’s 
commission in drafting revisions for the 
Congolese constitution. Other omens were 
less favorable. In Elisabethville, Tshombe 
rose before his provincial assembly to 
hedge his promises. still holding out for 
as much autonomy for Katanga as he 
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could wangle. On Washington’s orders, 
more pressure on Tshombe was applied 
in Brussels, administrative headquarters 
of the rich Union Miniére du Haut Ka- 
tanga. which provides Tshombe with most 
of his revenue. Said a State Department 
official: “We hope to work something 
out.” By now, Moscow was getting back 
into the act. When U.S. Air Force planes 
flew live cattle. food and engineering 
equipment to help towns along a flooded 
stretch of the Congo River, Russia kept 
the Red flag flying by sending in two 
planeloads of medical supplies and some 
doctors and nurses. 

New Guinea. Since The Netherlands 
and Indonesia are not even on formal 
speaking terms, the task of relaying the 





AMBASSADOR THOMPSON IN Moscow 
Hints of a new line. 


arguments and counterarguments to each 
other in the struggle for New Guinea has 
fallen to diplomatic “third parties,” large- 
ly the U.S. The issue: Indonesian in- 
sistence that Netherlands New Guinea 
must belong to Indonesia, countered by 
the Dutch government's insistence that 
it would give up the colony only if 
the 700.000 natives were guaranteed self- 
determination. Ambassador Howard P. 
Jones in Djakarta called on President 
Sukarno and impressed upon him the 
U.S.’s earnest wish “to avoid a clash of 
arms.” The U.S.’s main effort was to 
get both sides to negotiate, and last 
week's events seemed to be edging in that 
direction. The Dutch dropped their in- 
sistence on self-determination; Sukarno 
reportedly now insisted only on recogni- 
tion of Indonesian “administration,” not 
immediate sovereignty. In a characteris- 
tic speech. he threatened imminent con- 
quest of New Guinea (“No fleet. no 
army, no force will stop us”), but added 
“Let us be patient just a little longer.” 


The Natural Americans 


(See Cover) 
Ambassadors have no battleships at 
their disposal, or heavy infantry, or for- 
tresses. Their weapons are words and op- 
portunities. 
—Demosthenes, 343 B.C. 
Modern ambassadors administer vast 
arsenals of peaceful weapons: food, loans, 
technical assistance—and in crisis, their 
advice to the government back home can 
even fetch battleships and airplanes. But 
words and opportunities remain the basic 
armament of diplomacy. In an age when 
heads of state can conveniently meet face 
to face, when foreign ministers crisscross 
the globe like soldier ants, when lies as 
well as truth travel with the speed of 
thought, it is still the ambassadors in 
every world capital who must explain 
their governments’ policies to friends and 
foes. restrain the hasty, encourage the 
weak. For no nation in history was this 
task ever as demanding as for the U.S. 
Whether or not it chooses to be in- 
volved, it is to the U.S. that the peoples 
the world over turn in anger or supplica- 
tion. When an African leader is murdered 
or a colonial power censured in the U.N.. 
stones rain on U.S. embassies thousands 
of miles away. If floods sweep through vil- 
lages in South Viet Nam or drought de- 
stroys a wheat crop in Yugoslavia, their 
governments repair for help almost auto- 
matically to the U.S. ambassador. This 
phenomenon is often exasperating. But 
in a merely acknowledges the 
reality that the U.S. is a world power with 
a worldwide stake in peace and order. 
As 1962 opened 
were at work, from the snow-clad plains 
of Serbia to the traffic jams of Tokyo. 
They included 68 ambassadors appointed 
by President Kennedy. In their first year 
on the job, the Kennedy men could 
scarcely claim many successes and have 
already suffered a number of setbacks. 
But they may well be the most promising 
new group of diplomats that the U.S. has 
fielded in years. Not all of them measure 
up to Kennedy's campaign promise that 
he would name as ambassadors “the best 
talent” in the U.S. But as a measure of 
ability, well over half the new appointees 
speak the languages of the countries to 
which they are assigned; the great ma- 
jority have experience of their areas. Of 
all chiefs of mission now serving abroad 
70% are career Foreign Service men. Ob- 
viously this is no guarantee of success but 
the caliber of the professionals is rising. 
In some of the world’s most complex 
areas (see story above), career men like 
Llewellyn E. Thompson were quietly and 
steadily at work last week. As for Ken- 
nedy’s 28 “political” half 
come from education, law or journalism, 
while nine more come from other Govern- 
ment jobs. Three of the liveliest choices— 
and likeliest: successes—among the new 
appointees are notable for their back- 
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Of the three Kennan’s is prob- 
ably the trickiest. because of Yugoslavia’s 
own situation—a _ thorough 
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have personable wives. and, above all 
they possess political sensitivity to the 
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friends for nearly three months until or- 
ders came from Washington to negotiate 
the sale of 500,000 tons of wheat, half the 
amount requested. Cheered by the news, 
Kennan attended Tito’s annual hunt for 
Belgrade’s diplomatic chiefs of mission. 
At the traditional hunt dinner (which went 
on until 6 a.m.), Kennan was surprised 
to find himself the guest of honor, seated 
between Tito and Edvard Kardelj, the 
party theoretician who is Tito’s likely 
successor. For several hours Kennan aired 
his grievances before Yugoslavia’s top 
leadership. Shorn of his initial optimism 
Kennan had reminded himself that the 
Titoists are genuine Communists, and had 
reminded them that the U.S. cannot be 
used as a mere convenience. With guid- 


from the strains of scholarship. I feel like 
a boy out of school.” Kennan and _ his 
Norwegian-born wife Annelise entertain 
to advantage (nearly 300 Yugoslavs so 
far) in their house, just down the street 
from Tito’s villa. He has had six private 
sessions with Tito, more than any of the 
45 other ambassadors in Belgrade. He ex- 
plores the countryside on horseback or by 
car, has been busily reading Yugoslav 
literature (including all four novels by 
1961 Nobel Laureate Ivo Andric). When 
he found that no first-rate history of 
Yugoslavia exists. Kennan decided that 
the embassy should write its own, one 
chapter per officer (his own assignment: 
medieval Serbia). Always the intellectual, 
when his turn came to conduct Sunday 
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ance from Kennan, who returned for con- 
sultations this week, the U.S. expected to 
make hard-boiled adjustments in the 
type, priority and amounts of aid to Tito. 
“The Yugoslavs have learned,” says an 
embassy officer, “that Kennan won't allow 
the U.S. to be pushed around. Some of 
his predecessors just shrugged and said. 
‘Well, it’s a Communist country, and they 
don't like us.’ Kennan’s not like that, and 
now that they know it, they have begun 
to show him extreme friendliness, defer- 
ence and interest.” 

Kennan has conducted a running feud 


with Borba, the party sheet, and the 
government daily Politika. (He reads 
five papers in three languages daily.) 


“Shocked” by consistent distortion of 
events in the | —which has pumped 
$2.1 billion in aid into the country, with 
its allies takes 60% of all Yugoslav ex- 
ports—Kennan has fired off five angry 
letters to the papers. Their editors were 
flattered to be addressed by Professor 
Kennan, failed to print the letters, but 
last fortnight Borba’s editor in chief paid 
him the rare honor, for a Westerner, of 
giving a dinner party at which Kennan 
was able to debate with other Yugoslav 
editors. 

George Kennan plainly thrives on the 
controversy. Says he: “It’s a vacation 
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services at the nondenominational em- 
bassy church, Presbyterian Kennan 
spurned the canned sermons used by his 
officers. instead delivered a dissertation 
on “Religion as a Historical Force.” 
Dictating at breakneck speed without 
rewriting a word, Kennan turns out some 
of the best telegrams in the Foreign Serv- 
ice—and he does not necessarily stick 
to Yugoslav affairs. A Kennan cable is 
apt to begin: “While bowing to Tommy 
Thompson's superior knowledge since he 
is on the scene in Moscow, I do believe it 
might be useful to consider . 
Two Concepts. Kennan’s preoccupation 
with both history and Russia is a family 
heritage. Though he is convinced that he 
“must have lived before and been a Rus- 
sian.” Kennan began his present incarna- 
tion in Milwaukee. Son of a tax attorney, 
he was inspired to join the Foreign Serv- 
ice by his cousin, George Kennan, a tgth 
century traveler, lecturer and writer who 
became the leading U.S. authority on 
Czarist Russia.* George Frost Kennan’s 
intense intellectual and often emotional 
conflict with Communist Russia produced 
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two famous concepts: containment and 
disengagement. 

As early as 1933. when he opposed estab- 
lishment of U.S. diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union, he warned: “The Com- 
munists mean to see us destroyed.” When 
he first urged containment in 1946. it was, 
for its day, a tough anti-Communist pol- 
icy. Largely through its inspiration. the 
Truman Doctrine was launched (though 
he insists that containment was always 
intended as a peaceful-political, not a 
military policy); and it was Kennan who 
brought the Marshall Plan to reality. In 
time. containment came to seem passive 
and sterile. While others vainly sought a 
way of “rolling back’ Red power. Kennan 
preached the antithesis: disengagement. 
With its reference to a demilitarized Eu- 
rope, the disengagement theory infuriated 
even Old Colleague Dean Acheson, who 
accused Kennan of having a “rather mys- 
tical attitude” toward power relationships. 
Wrote Kennan: “We all have to make 
our compromises with the devil and have 
our dealings with him.” 

But he no longer presses for disengage- 
ment. Says he: “I have no intention of 
resuming the role of a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The important thing is that 
what I said in the past has been rejected 
as policy. Another path has been chosen. 
I am here, and I follow that path without 
question. 





The Knowing Elder 


In Yugoslavia, Kennan is trying to prod 
an ideologically hostile country toward 
genuine neutrality; in Japan, Ed Reischau- 
er has the opposite task; he must keep 
an essentially friendly country from mov- 
ing toward neutrality—or worse. Neutral- 
ism, Reischauer believes, is a more potent 
threat in Japan than Washington real- 
izes. Though the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party has a safe two-thirds majority in 
the Diet, it commands only about 62° 
of the popular vote. If this margin swings 
to the solidly neutralist opposition, the 
U.S.-Japanese alliance would almost cer- 
tainly be scrapped, and, argues Reischauer, 
“neutralism, if not open pro-Communism 
would be shown to be the obvious ‘wave 
of the future.’ ” 

As a result of breakneck political and 
economic progress, says Reischauer, Japan 
has become “the world’s fastest-changing 
society,” no longer has any “central core 
of ideals on which all groups can agree.” 
The result: “A huge current of discontent 
within Japanese society, of frustration with 
present trends, and a strong sense of ali- 
enation from the existing order.” Visiting 
Japan in 1960, Reischauer was “shocked” 
by the savagery that erupted in the May 
and June riots against the U.S.-Japanese 
security treaty. In a magazine article a 
few months later. he accused Ambassa- 
dor Douglas MacArthur II of making a 
“shocking misestimate” of the situation, 
which belatedly prompted cancellation of 
Eisenhower's trip to Japan. He was a pri- 
vate citizen but also a leading expert on 
Japan, and so MacArthur asked Reischau- 
er to drop by the embassy. The two men 
talked for hours, and Reischauer issued a 
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mild apology. Less than a year later, he 
sat at the other side of the ambassadorial 
desk in MacArthur's place (MacArthur is 
now U.S. Ambassador to Belgium). Rei- 
schauer had been halfway through a new 
book on Asian history “when this ap- 
pointment hit me.” As a longtime critic 
of U.S. Asian policy, he now had the 
critic's rare opportunity—to show that he 
could do better himself. 

Today “Reischauer-san” is something of 
a hero in Japan. He and his Japanese-born 
wife (his second; his first wife died in 
1955) are treated by Tokyo crowds like 
movie stars or swmo champions. As the 
first U.S. ambassador in Japan to speak, 
read and write the language. he is con- 
stantly on TV. When he arrived, one pa- 
per warned local politicians that the new 
ambassador would know exactly what they 
are up to, headlined: THE MAN WHO 
KNOWS TOO MUCH ABOUT JAPAN, 

Pertinent Points. To the Japanese, gen- 
tle Ed Reischauer has “low posture,”” the 
degree of humility that permits frankness. 
He eagerly talks to labor-union 
journalists, university professors, industri- 
alists. and sees more of opposition lead- 
ers and intellectuals than his predecessor. 
Three months ago, a delegation of robed 
Buddhist monks came to protest against 
U.S. nuclear tests. Reischauer discoursed 
knowledgeably on Buddhism and the 
bomb in Japanese, explained U.S. reasons 
and sent them home wreathed 
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He is an honorable 
“Bunka Taishi,” the cultural ambassador 
Ed Reischauer has an entrée to Japanese 
universities that is jealously denied other 
foreign officials. In every campus appear- 
ance he has scrupulously avoided propa- 
ganda, but manages nonetheless to get in 
some pertinent points. In a discussion 
of “Japanese History as Viewed from 
Abroad,” he gracefully recalled the oft- 
forgotten fact that Japan had a thriving 
parliamentary tradition for So years be- 
fore it was choked by the militarists in 
The between-the-lines 
was to Japanese radicals who are impa- 
tient with the legal niceties of democracy 
which they regard merely as imposed by 
the U.S. occupation, One of his sharpest 
arguments: to students who yearn for 
both neutrality and disarmament. Rei- 
schauer points out that the two do not go 
together: “To be neutral. you must be 


the “30s. message 


prepared to be highly militarized, like 
Sweden or Switzerland.” 
Premature Genro. Almost all of Ed 


Reischauer’s life has been a preparation 
for his present task. He is the son of a 
Presbyterian missionary who taught phi- 
losophy for 25 years at Tokyo's big Meiji 
Gakuin University and, with his wife 
founded Japan’s first school for deaf- 
mutes. Asked why he did not become a 
missionary, Reischauer grins: “Ah, but 
I am!” 

Reischauer spent most of his childhood 
in Tokyo, graduated from Oberlin (°31) 
and after his M.A. in history at Harvard 
spent six years studying and touring as a 
fellow of the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
an independent foundation that supports 
exchange fellowships and other academic 
programs in Asia (Reischauer had been its 
director since 1956). In 1931. at a time 
when few Americans were interested in 
Oriental studies, Reischauer was the only 
student taking Harvard’s Chinese classics 
proudly calls himself “sort of a 
[elder statesman |.” At 
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n with yw posture. 
Harvard he was famed for his basic course 
in Asian history, affectionately known as 
“Rice Paddies. 
His wife Haru has an Ex 
background that complements Rei 
Her mother born in the 
where Haru’s grandfather lived for 
60 years and made his fortune silk 
trader. On her father’s side, she is the 
granddaughter of Prince Masayoshi Mat- 
sukata Prime Minister 
(1891-92 After attending Prin- 
cipia College in Elsah, Ill., Haru returned 
to Japan, after the war became a 
spondent for U.S. magazines. 
Favorable Moment. Both in and outside 
the embassy, which has responsibility for 
469 employees (all but 392 are Japa- 
Mr. and Mrs. Reischauer are a 
major social attraction. After its baseball 
team scored a 6-5 victory over the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office team. led by athletic 
Foreign Minister Zentaro Kosaka, the em- 
bassy staff gave the ambassador its Most 
Valuable Player award. At a festival in the 
where Commodore Perry came 
ashore in 1853. Reischauer topped the bill. 
He wore a yukata, Japan's light cotton 
robe, and geta (clogs). delighted the crowd 
by thumping a great drum. 
Reischauer knows that diplomacy is not 
a popularity contest. He arrived in Japan 
at a favorable moment, when a reaction 
against the earlier violence had already set 
in, and he now concedes that Predecessor 
MacArthur on the whole did a good job in 
a difficult period. Reischauer’s own. stiff 
tests still lie ahead. One of them: defense. 
U.S. occupation of Okinawa is a continuing 
source of friction in Japan, which wants to 
resume full sovereignty (it may soon get a 
bigger role in the island's administration ). 
Though Japan spends only 1.4°7 of its 
national income on defense and relies on 
the U.S. for its protection, U.S. airbases 
and 45.000 servicemen (fewest since the 
occupation) inevitably stir resentment in 
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GALBRAITH IN PADDYFIELDS 
Rightly or wrongly, | usually have a perfectly clear idea of what to do." 


the world’s most densely populated coun- 
try. U.S. resumption of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere would provoke violent re- 
action. But by far the biggest problem for 
Japan. the world’s second biggest market 
for U.S. goods, is the Administration's 
evident intention to raise tariffs on Japa- 
nese cotton textiles, which has prompted 
widespread protest. Reischauer says that 
Japan, which is running a_ billion-dollar 
trade deficit. will nonetheless “keep going 
ahead economically.” 

From unusually close contact with his 
fellow natives of Tokyo, Ambassador Rei- 
schauer believes that the tide of neutralism 
is ebbing. “I’m vastly encouraged.” he 
says. “There is a much clearer realization 
of world realities.” 


The Insider 


If the U.S. is better understood in Ja- 
pan today than it was a year ago, its image 
in India has slightly clouded over. The 
change is due partly to the U.S. fiasco in 
Cuba, but more importantly to U.S. crit- 
icism of Indian actions: India’s bull- 
headed demand for another unworkable 
nuclear test ban last October, the un- 
savory adventure in Goa. 

Personally, John Kenneth Galbraith is 
almost as popular in India as Ed Rei- 
schauer in Japan. Natural American Gal- 
braith has shucked business suits and 
neckties for casual sports shirts and 
white-hunter-style bush jackets. In_ his 
eagerness to talk to villagers in the mid- 
dle of a paddyfield, he has even shucked 
his shoes. One of Galbraith’s minor but 
highly welcome public relations gestures 
was to wheedle a $15,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant so that he could distribute U.S. 
books to Indians. Jawaharlal Nehru took 
a bundle on his last vacation, reported 
that he was particularly tickled by The 
Last Hurrah. Ken Galbraith still has to 
fork out $500 a gross for the book that 
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influential Indians seem to want most. 
Says he: “I thought it would be a bit 
raw to have the Ford Foundation buy up 
a supply of The Affluent Society. 

In the Post Office. Before he became 
ambassador, the Indian government re- 
tained him as an adviser. In his reports, 
describing the inertia and inefficiency of 
India’s state-owned industries, Economist 
Galbraith coined the catch phrase “post- 
office socialism,” proceeded to place the 
blame for its mediocre showing on “the 
socialists, who are responsible for the 
paralyzing belief that success is a matter 
of faith, not works.” In the U.S., where 
he is himself known as a devout believer 
in economic planning, these words would 
sound strange from Galbraith; but amid 
India’s “post-office socialists,” he sounds 
almost like a free enterpriser, and many 
Indians are beginning to accept his rec- 
ommendation that unless state-owned in- 
dustries are made profitable and allowed 
to reinvest their profits, the nation faces 
economic stagnation. 

Ken Galbraith is no less critical of the 
manner in which massive U.S. technical 
assistance has been frittered away on 
reams of unessential, unnoticed projects 
(sample: building better chicken coops). 
He has persuaded Washington to con- 
centrate technical aid on three high-prior- 
ity sectors—industrial management, pub- 
lic health, food grain production—that 
will help India and boost U.S. prestige. 
Though U.S. aid (nearly $4 billion in ten 
years) is the biggest outside boost to 
India’s economy, complains the ambas- 
sador. it has become so “anonymous and 
secretive” that few Indians appreciate it. 

Instant Wording. Despite occasional 
strains in U.S.-Indian relations, old India 
hands rate Galbraith as potentially the 





* It has done quite well enough on its own: 
154,000 copies in twelve languages. 





best ambassador Washington has sent to 
New Delhi. The job has been eased for 
him. he admits. by trends that began 
during the Eisenhower Administration— 
increased U.S. concern for the unaligned 
Afro-Asian nations. the view that free, 
non-Communist countries should qualify 
for aid without having to join military 
alliances. Of his predecessors. New York 
Businessman Ellsworth Bunker and Ken- 
tucky’s U.S. Senator John Sherman Coo- 
per were exceptionally able and well liked, 
while Chester Bowles, though popular at 
the time. is now remembered as having 
tried too hard to woo the Indians. Gal- 
braith has a wider field of effectiveness 
and is closer to Nehru than either of his 
immediate predecessors. for the simple 
reason, as New Delhi sees it, that “they 
have more to talk about.” 

He is perhaps too confident in his be- 
lief that he understands the complicated 
Nehru, but on the whole he handles him 
well, Last August. after Nehru made the 
damaging assertion in the Indian Parlia- 
ment that he could see no legal basis for 
Western access to Berlin, Galbraith 
braced Nehru with documentation. The 
Prime Minister admitted his error. but 
said that he would wait to revise his esti- 
mate until after the weekend—which 
would have allowed the error to sink in. 
At that point. Galbraith suggested a 
tactfully worded statement modifying 
Nehru’s Berlin judgment. The Prime 
Minister smiled and, with only one 
change, agreed to Galbraith’s wording. 

The sternest test of Galbraith’s skill 
came before the invasion of Goa. He spent 
two hours trying to dissuade Nehru. rose 
early next morning to write a forceful 
two-page memo. Nehru postponed the 
invasion three days when Galbraith prom- 
ised that Washington would do its utmost 
to persuade Portugal to agree to a face- 
saving U.N. arbitration. The attempt 
foundered on Portugal's refusal. Once the 
invasion was over (in 36 hours). Gal- 
braith thought the Goa matter should be 
dropped, argued that further U.S. censure 
of India was futile and would only make 
the Indians tougher to deal with on other 
issues. He sent off a critical telegram to 
the State Department when his old friend 
and sometime political hero, Adlai 
Stevenson, made a U.N. speech that 
sharply censured India’s action. But Gal- 
braith himself does not hesitate to criti- 
cize the Indians for their often incon- 
sistent positions. Citing U.S. intervention 
against the Trujillos, Galbraith felt that 
the U.S. received little credit for a cou- 
rageous decision, added wryly: “Had our 
pressure been on extremists of the left 
rather than the right, we would have 
stirred up a hideous row.’ 

Lazy W. He got his job because Presi- 
dent Kennedy wanted “a man I know” to 
deal with Nehru. Galbraith feels himself 
an Administration insider, is probably the 
most independent ambassador in the field. 
He travels when and where he chooses, 
improvises on State Department orders, 
even ignores them if he feels they are ill 
advised. “A calculated risk.” he says, “is 
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what they say in Washington when they 
mean, ‘I don’t think this will work, but 
don’t blame me later.’ * On major issues 
his brisk. elegant telegrams are written 
more for White House consumption than 
for the “ice palace,’ as he sometimes 
jokingly calls the State Department. The 
President has blessed Galbraith’s inde- 
pendent ways. “It’s O.K., Ken,” he told 
the ambassador on one of his reappear- 
ances in Washington. “It’s why you're 
paid so highly.”* 

Galbraith has an instinctive air of au- 
thority, can seem commanding even when 
he is relaxing on a sofa, his long frame 
folded into a lazy W. “Rightly or wrong- 
ly.” he says, “I usually have a perfectly 
clear idea of what to do.” He has always 
had a passion for politics and for the uses 
of power. His father, a schoolteacher 
turned farmer, was a local Liberal Party 
leader at Iona Station, Ont.; but he was 
as shy as he was tall (6 ft. 8 in., like his 
son), and never sought political office. 
Young Galbraith did not feel such diffi- 
dence. He studied animal husbandry 
(which has stood him in good stead as a 
tireless cow-patter on Indian farm tours), 
got a Ph.D. in economics at the Univer- 
sity of California, became an instructor 
at Harvard and Princeton, but, through 
it all, he yearned for politics. He bounced 
around the Washington agencies, and in 
his spare time constructed an elaborate 
system for price regulation. In 1941, when 
ialbraith’s system was published, he was 
hired by Leon Henderson as an official in 
the newborn Office of Price Administra- 
tion, later became OPA deputy adminis- 
trator. Galbraith looked on helplessly for 
two years as his six-man staff swelled to 
16,000 and every one of his mechanisms 
for price control proved unworkable. From 
a stint at Fortune, which he credits with 
teaching him to write, he returned to 
Harvard. (In 1937 he had married Kitty 
Atwater, who became one of Harvard's 
best German instructors. } 

Feudal Friends. At Harvard, Galbraith 
began turning out books and, at campaign 
time. Democratic speeches. The experience 
persuaded him that diplomacy is no dif- 
ferent from politics as practiced, say, at 
a political convention: “You must ask and 
argue but try to do it without robbing the 
other person of his personal sovereignty 
or self-respect.” 

As a diplomat-politician, Galbraith oc- 
casionally forgets his own advice about 
other people's self-respect. In his early 
days as ambassador, he refused to meet a 
maharajah with the lofty comment that 
he did not want to identify himself with 
“feudal elements.” Later he found that 
maharajahs can be the best of 20th cen- 
tury company. He publicly ridiculed two 
“end-use observers” on his own staff (ex- 
perts who watch how U.S. aid is applied), 
later conceded that they were useful and 
that in fact he needed more. If New 
Delhi has a more serious criticism of Gal- 
braith, it is that conservative business 
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circles—in which he tends to be dismissed 
as “that socialist’—have hardly glimpsed 
the ambassador. Galbraith says business- 
men are next on his schedule, has con- 
centrated instead on the most volatile 
segment of Indian society, its left-wing 
intellectuals. In a series of major speech- 
es. he has not truckled to their prejudices, 
but has candidly explored the duties and 
limitations of free societies. At Madras’ 
Annamalai University recently, he dis- 
cussed the U.S. role in the world in terms 
that might also have been used by Col- 
leagues Kennan and Reischauer, and in- 
deed by any U.S. ambassador: 

“In recent times we have been granting 
aid which has the purpose of helping 
countries to attain and maintain their in- 
dependence. At what point in either in- 
effectiveness or illiberalism does that as- 
sistance cease to be justified? Let me be 
very clear that there is such a point. 
There could be no greater error of calcu- 
lation than to imagine that the U.S. will 
try to save all comers from Communism, 
however feeble their own efforts, how- 
ever maladroit their administration, or 
however despotic their internal politics. 
Governments can be so bad either in 
motive or performance or a combination 
of the two that they are not worth sav- 
ing, or cannot be saved. But if we resolved 
to extend our aid only to perfect democ- 
racies, we would have very few clients.” 

Again and again he stressed the point 
that others must share in the task: “It 
may be that the U.S. in past years has 
seemed too eager to assume responsibility. 
One sometimes thinks that people have 
come to expect that everywhere disorder 
manifests itself, or wherever Communism 
rears its head there will be an American 
on hand to put down the disorder, resist 
the Communists and generally put things 
right . . . Our eagerness is not that great 
. .. The task is how to assume responsi- 





FRANCOIS SULLY 


CoLoneL Leroy (1955) 
Terror fought terror. 


bility without arrogating responsibility. 
The myth of American omnipotence is a 
myth. The task of protecting liberty and 
promoting orderly development and well- 
being is one that must engage the thoughts 
and energies of all.” 


ALGERIA 
Battle of Bel Air 


Ex-General Raoul Salan’s Secret Army 
Organization seemed to own Algiers. The 
police either would not or could not find 
the S.A.O. terrorists. The French army 
was either sympathetic or indifferent to 
the S.A.O. resolve to keep Algeria French. 
But for the past month, the S.A.O. has 
been under attack by a band of new- 
comers nicknamed barbouses (bearded 
ones). They began by machine-gunning 
the cars in which S.A.O. men blatantly 
drove around Algiers. Next, they bombed 
17 cafés patronized exclusively by the 
S.A.0. Barbouzes are credited with the 
“disappearance” of several S.A.O. chief- 
tains. 

The S.A.O. last week finally located the 
secret barbouze headquarters. It was a 
modern villa called Bel Air, set among the 
olive and palm trees on the heights of 
Algiers. The head barbouse was identified 
as Colonel Jean Leroy, 50, a veteran para- 
troop officer and guerrilla leader who is 
half French. half Vietnamese. In Paris last 
fall, Leroy accepted a commission from 
De Gaulle’s government to form a 1oo- 
man underground police force to fight the 
S.A.O. with its own terror tactics. 

Leroy Was Here. Shortly before mid- 
night on New Year's Eve, an S.A.O. de- 
tachment opened fire on Villa Bel Air 
with bazookas and machine guns. Leroy’s 
men replied with automatic arms and 
hand grenades. Fleeing, the attackers left 
behind them one dead S.A.O. terrorist 
under a bush. He was the first open battle 
casualty of the S.A.O., and is already 
being hailed among ultras as the No. 1 
martyr of Algérie Francaise. Colonel Le- 
roy, keeping his own casualties secret, 
moved out next night to another secret 
headquarters. 

The battle of Villa Bel Air set off a 
wave of terror throughout Algeria in 
which the S.A.0., the barbouzes, the Mos- 
lem F.L.N., the police and the army ap- 
peared to tangle indiscriminately. In four 
cities within four days, 80 people were 
killed and 160 wounded. Several Moslems 
suspected of being terrorists were caught 
by a crowd in Oran and burned alive in 
their car. In a mountain gorge near 
Bougie, the F.L.N. ambushed a French 
army convoy, killing 18 soldiers—the 
highest army losses in recent months. 

Freed Comrades. Yet. through the wel- 
ter of blood, the secret negotiations be- 
tween the French and the F.L.N. con- 
tinued, and there seemed to be some 
progress toward a settlement. In Paris, 
President Charles de Gaulle told a visitor 
at the Elysée Palace: “We'll see results 
shortly.” From his Tunisian headquarters, 
F.L.N. Premier Benyoussef Benkhedda 
flew to Morocco, where he was hailed by 
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Coups by Night 
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In Portugal, somewhat amateurish 
vand of conspirators tried to unseat An- 
tonio de Oliveira Salazar. New 
Year's Day. as winds and rain 
lashed the 1round 
niles southeast of Lisbon, a sentry at the 
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wheatfields Beja, 85 


3rd Infantry Regiment barracks was 
roused by the approach of four automo 
biles. Recognizing three of his own regi- 
mental officers. he waved the cars inside 
But the cars also carried a score 
of workers yurb of Al- 
and such sworn foes of the Salazar 
regime as ex-Army Captain Joao Varela 
Gomes and Manuel Serra. former head of 
the Catholic 

rhe insurgents easily rounded up sleep- 
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ing officers in the regimental headquarters 

so easily that they grew careless. Varela 
Gomes burst into the room of the acting 

and ordered him 
Instead, the major 
whipped out a submachine gun, dropped 
Varela bullets in the 
stomach, and escaped to give the alarm. 

With Varela Gomes badly wounded, his 
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from Lisbon to take cha but as he 
ipproached the barracks on foot he was 
shot dead, probably by one of his own 
trigger-happy men. Two insurgents were 
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In Lebanon, the insurrection was more 
ambitious, recalling for awhile the 1958 
civil war in Christian 
Camille Chamoun’s government was in 
conflict with pro-Nasser Moslems 
U.S. Marines restored order. When the 
dust settled 
both Christians and Moslems united be 
hind the iscetic 
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Chehab was led by the Popular Syriat 
Party, a right-wing Moslem group dedi 
cated to uniting Lebanon, Syria. Jordan 
and Iraq into a single Arab state. 

rhe revolt began one night in the n 
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45 miles away. Rolling into the capital at 
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laid siege to the Ministry of Defense. 
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Next time you take a vacation, uncomplicate your life. 
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One of the few parts you replace each year on Ford-built cars 


Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. It’s the durability of the individual 
parts. Standard on most of our cars are aluminized mufflers that last twice as long, fuel filters good 
for 30,000 miles, and transmission and axle fluid that’s sealed in for the life of the car. Even the 
screws in all exposed areas are made of stainless steel. These are just a few of the more durable 
features pioneered by Ford Motor Company in its determination to free you from car cares. They 


add up to the fact our cars are quality built to last longer, need less care and retain their value. 


PRODUCTS OF motor company = FORD: Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 
MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 











fense surrounded by rebels. sent a boy on 
a bicycle off with a message to a nearby 
armored unit. The revolt collapsed when 
three Centurion tanks arrived and opened 
fire on the besiegers, killing five. Captain 
Awad and some of his men escaped to the 
towering Lebanon range behind Beirut in 
whose craggy villages live an estimated 
25.000 members of the Popular Syrian 
Party. At week's end, Lebanese jet fighters 
were strafing the insurgent villages. while 
army units moved up to crush the uprising. 

All other parties rallied to the support 
of Chehab. Although suspected of being 
mixed up in the coup, ex-President Camille 
Chamoun pledged loyalty to Chehab. 
Clearly relieved that there was not to be a 
repetition of the 1958 fighting, the news- 
paper L’Orient applauded the new “solid- 
ity” of Lebanese institutions, congratu- 
lated its country on the swift failure “of 
this mad enterprise made without any 
popular support or without any serious 
support within the army. 


ITALY 
A Sinistra? 


“I think governments should behave 
like good Christians. They should live 
with the detachment and serenity of those 
who know that each day which dawns can 
be their last.” So said Italian Premier 
Amintore Fanfani. 53. as the last days 
of his government approached. For 17 
months. Fanfani’s Christian Democrats, 
who have 273 Deputies, or 26 short of a 
majority. have governed in parliamentary 
alliance with the mildly left-of-center So- 
cial Democrats (17 seats), the right-of- 
center Republicans (six seats), and the 
Liberals (18 seats), who more than any 
other Italian party are dedicated to free 
enterprise. Last week Giuseppe Saragat 
leader of the Social Democrats. announced 
that by Jan. 27 he and the Republicans 
will pull out of the government majority 
toppling the Fanfani Cabinet. 

Fanfani himself approved. He wanted 
to collapse his Cabinet in order to rebuild 
it on a new power base. He expects to con- 
tinue his alliance with the Social Demo- 
crats and Republicans, but wants to get 
rid of the free-enterprising Liberals. In 
their place. he wants to work with Pietro 
Nenni’s left-wing Socialists 
thereby placing Italy within sight of the 
long-discussed apertura a sinistra (open- 
ing to the left). The maneuver may seem 
hazardous, but Fanfani has his reasons. 

Economic Change. Italy is in the midst 
of a boom unmatched in its history (see 
Business). National output is climbing; 
inflation has curbed; workers are 
buying more cars, washing machines, re- 
frigerators. But to many Italians, pros- 
perity has come to seem normal; they see 
no reason why the Christian Democratic 
Party should take any credit for it. Elec- 
tions 13 years ago gave the party and its 
allies 60°; of the popular vote 
compared with the 51° they would get 
today. 
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Amid prosperity stubborn areas of eco- 
nomic depression continue, and Fanfani 
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believes that more state action is neces- 
sary to erase them. His plans. opposed by 
the Liberal Party but warmly supported 
by Nenni’s Socialists. call for heavy 
government investment in the poverty- 
stricken south, stepped-up construction of 
schools, roads, railways. 

Another factor in Fanfani’s political 
strategy is the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has notably relaxed its opposition 
to the Italian left. Under the late Pope 
Pius XII, who threatened excommunica- 
tion for Communist voters, bishops often 
took a direct hand in local politics 
brought pressure not only against the 
Communist but against all left-wing par- 
ties. In contrast. Pope John believes that 
since Italy has survived its postwar crisis, 
there should be less political activity by 
the clergy. Recently. when one Christian 
Democrat threatened to form a right-wing 





EAST GERMANY 
Spitzbart in Trouble 


Throughout all the maneuvers over Ber- 
lin, one thing has not changed: Walter 
Ulbricht’s nasty little regime in East Ger- 
many is in serious trouble. Last week Ul- 
bricht was admitting it. 

The end of 1961 had once been the 
deadline for the signing of a peace treaty 
between Russia and East Germany; Khru- 
shchev quietly dropped that deadline 
weeks ago, in his New Year's message did 
not even mention it. While West Germany 
continued to enjoy its brightly lit pros- 
perity, the eastern half of the divided 
country was in want. As the 
weather turned colder. there were official 
warnings against the use of electric heaters 
because of East Germany's power short- 
age. Shops were short of shoes. Butter, 


gloomy 
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Catholic party in opposition to Fanfani 
the church disapproved. 

Political Change. Under Fanfani’s plan 
Nenni’s Socialists would get no Cabinet 
seats. They would support the government 
in Parliament by backing measures they 
find agreeable, abstain on others. In the 
case of many needed reforms, cooperation 
would not be difficult. but conflict will al- 
most certainly come over such issues as 
Nenni’s demands for nationalization of 
the power industry, his neutralism in for- 
eign policy. 

One case for cautious hope: signs that 
Nenni would like to break out of his long- 
standing and smothering alliance with 
the Communists. He bitterly condemned 
Khrushchev when Russia resumed atomic 
testing, has criticized Moscow's absolutist 
methods. which he describes as a “policy 
of the Last Judgment.” Thus, while Italy 
faces an opening to the left. for Nenni 
and his Socialists it may become an open- 
ing to the right. 


milk and meat were hard to find in many 
cities. The papers kept reporting arrests 
of “economic criminals; one 69-year-old 
woman in Dresden drew 15 months for 
hoarding food, and in Frankfurt-on-Oder 
a man who burned down two barns full of 
corn was sentenced to death for what the 
court called “hatred against the state.” 

Nasty Recruiters. On TV, Ulbricht 
tried to explain that East Germany's food 
problem was the result of “a smaller har- 
vest than in 1960 due to particularly un- 
favorable weather conditions.” But this 
excuse hardly convinced many East Ger- 
mans who knew that neighboring Poland, 
with similar weather. produced record 
crops in 1961. The real difference: Poland 
had soft-pedaled collectivization, permit- 
ted the farmers to till their own land; 
Ulbricht’s regime, on the other hand, was 
still trying to force an unwilling peasantry 
to work in a harsh collective farm system. 

By failing to produce. the peasants in 
were voting against Ulbricht with 
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effect 


their plows, just as the masses of escaping 
East Germans (3,500,000, or 20% of the 
population since 1945) had voted against 
him with their feet. The Berlin Wall has 
sharply curbed but not entirely halted the 
exodus from East Germany; about 1,500 
a month still manage to flee. Ulbricht 
publicly admitted last week that the pur- 
pose of the Wall had been to halt the 
flight and its debilitating effects on the 
East German economy. In a_ revealing 
year-end article in Moscow's Pravda, he 
tried to put all the blame on Western 
intrigue. “There were considerable dif- 
ficulties in the education of young intel- 
ligentsia from the ranks of the working 
class.” he wrote. “West German firms 
deliberately recruited such specialists . . 

Some citizens thought crossing the border 
between the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and West Germany was just like going 
from one Germany to another. But in 
fact they were escaping from the socialist 
camp to the imperialist camp. It cost us 
more than 30 billion marks 
1of; of the national income for 1961.” 


almost 


Ulbricht claimed a 1961 increase of 
industrial production of 6.207, but West 
German economists refused to believe the 
sure that East Germany at 
best had held its own. 

This Way Out. The state of East Ger- 
many s morale could not be expressed 
in statistics. but there was one particularly 
grim set of figures: in the last week of 
of 47 East Berliners 
committed suicide each day, against the 





hgure. wer 








1961, an average 


»5 to 30 and the aver- 
age of only one a day before the Wall 
went up. 

According to hopeful rumors and 
guesses, the Russians were about ready 
to abandon old Spitsbart (pointed beard) 
who is hated for his brutal methods and 
slavish subservience to Moscow, and re- 
place him with someone more palatable. 


September rate of 





Runs the argument: now that the Wall 
is up to prevent major population leakage. 
Moscow might well be prepared to 
strengthen its satellite by trying a softer 
approach with the stubborn, restive East 
German people. Ulbricht’s party organ 
Neues Deutschland, noted the rumors of 
a Khrushchev-Ulbricht rift by elaborately 
denying it. 

Meanwhile, a Western intelligence of- 
ficer summarized All the characteristics 
for a general uprising are present in East 
Germany——just as much as they were 
there in 1953. But there isn't going to be 
an uprising because of the presence of 
Soviet troops. because of the fact that 
1953 failed. and because East Germans 
know that the West. which did nothing 
about Hungary or the Wall, cannot help 
them.’ 


KENYA 


Social Note 

During his meteoric rise in Kenya's 
black nationalist movement, moon-faced 
Tom Mboya. 31, has taken two wives 
both of them in the simple tribal custom 
that permits any marriage to be dis- 
solved whenever the partners decide to 
separate. Neither union worked. but last 
week he announced that he would take 
another stab at matrimony. This time the 
marriage would take place on a more per- 
manent basis—in the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which Mboya has belonged 
ever since his childhood days in Catholic 
mission schools. 

Bride-to-be is Pamela Odede B.A. (as 
the wedding invitations call her), a recent 
scholarship graduate of Western College 
in Oxford, Ohio. Along with the willowy 
ebony-skinned bride of 23. the young 
trade-union boss will acquire added po- 
litical prestige, for Pamela is the daughter 
of Walter Odede, for years a prominent 


Moya & FIANCEE 
worth more than 24 cattle. 


"No woman i 
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African nationalist and close associate of 
the revered Jomo Kenyatta. 

In the local tradition, it is Mboya who 
must pay a dowry for Pamela’s hand, and 
Father Odede decided that 16 cows was 
about the right price. “It would have been 
twelve if I had been kind, or 24 if I had 
been harsh.” he declared. adding retlec- 
tively, “No woman is worth more than 
24 cattle.” 


WESTERN SAMOA 
Coming of Age 

The happy-go-lucky Polynesians on the 
lush tropical islands of Western Samoa 
give their children imaginative names 
Falesiva (Dance Hall), Vaalele (Flying 
Boat), Okisenep (Oxygen). Last week 
many proud new parents celebrated the 
greatest event in Western Samoa’s history 
by christening their infants Tutoatas 
Independence. 

A tiny (1,130 sq. mi.), four-island 
group with a population of only 113,500. 
Western Samoa* is the first independent 
Polynesian state, the world’s newest na- 
tion, and one of the few to achieve inde- 
pendence amid total serenity. Into the 
capital of Apia (pop. 26,000) for the five- 
day freedom celebrations poured crowds 
of Samoans and scores of foreign digni- 
taries. A special commemoration service 
was held for Western Samoa’s revered 
onetime resident, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who lived out his last consumptive 
years in the islands. Also on hand were 
Tupua Tamasese and Malietoa Tanuma- 
fili Il, two of Western Samoa’s para- 
mount chiefs, who will jointly serve as 
head of state until they die. After their 
deaths, the 45-man legislature will elect a 
single head of state for a five-year term. 

On New Year's Day in Apia, Western 
Samoa’s new flag—a Southern Cross on a 
red and blue field—was run up the pole 
and a 19-gun salute rang out. But not a 
single gun was fired; since the few ancient 
artillery pieces in Apia were unsafe, po- 
lice simulated the salute by exploding 19 
charges of gelignite buried in the sand. 

Once a German colony, the Western Sa- 
moan islands at the end of World War I 
were mandated by the League of Nations 
to New Zealand, which at first harshly 
suppressed all independence movements, 
but since World War II systematically 
prepared the Samoans for independence. 
New Zealand has promised to bulwark 
Western Samoa’s copra, cocoa and ba- 
nana economy for three years, will train 
teachers for the island's educational pro- 
gram. With no army, no political parties, 
and no traffic jams, Western Samoa has 
little concern for the world beyond its 
shores. As proof, it committed the ulti- 
mate heresy in the eyes of other newly 
independent nations anxious for an im- 
mediate voice in the great-power strug- 
gles: it announced that it would not im- 
mediately seek membership in the U.N. 

In nearby American Samoa, administered by 
the U.S., Anthropologist Margaret Mead gath 


ered material for her famous work, Coming of 
fye in Samoa, 
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MOLY Bibi 


Will you leave these freedoms to 


Men have died to leave you these 
4 symbols of freedom: 


A Holy Bible —symbol of your right to 


worship as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A door key—your right to lock your 
door against illegal government force 
and prying. 


(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A pencil—freedom to speak or write 
what you think, whether you agree with 
the government or not. 


(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot—your right to 
choose the people who represent you 
in government—your protection against 


government tyranny. 
(Article 1, U. S. Constitution) 


In half the world today, these 
symbols and the things they stand 
for have been destroyed. 


And Khrushchev says it can hap- 
pen here. He boasts that our grand- 
children will live under socialism. 


Unthinkable? Yes—but only so 
long as America guards its freedoms 
well. Against threats that come from 
inside our country, as well as from 
the outside. 


In these critical times you would 
think that all of America’s energies 
and financial resources should be 
concentrated on strengthening our 
country’s defense. 


But there are some people who 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


Compony nomes on request through this magazine 





your children? 


would weaken this effort through 
needless government spending. For 
example, they want to use billions of 
your tax dollars to put the govern- 
ment deeper into the electric power 
business. 

Such spending is unnecessary be- 
cause the investor-owned electric 
light and power companies can sup- 
ply all the additional power a grow- 
ing America will need. 

Each time the government moves 
further into business—any business— 
it is another step on the road to so- 
cialism. And socialism is one thing 
Americans do not mean to leave 
to their children—or grandchildren, 
despite what Khrushchev says. 
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FOUR OF THE U.S. SPACE DETECTIVES THAT SPOT, 
SHADOW AND REPORT ON EVERY MAN-LAUNCHED 
OBJECT IN OUTER SPACE DEPEND ON EQUIPMENT 
OR TECHNICIANS, OR BOTH, SUPPLIED BY BENDIX 


Bendix ‘‘space watch” achievements include constructing, operating, and maintaining NASA's global 
Minitrack network for watching “‘signaling” satellites, as well as the Navy’s SPASUR stations for 
tracking “‘silent” ones. Bendix also operates and maintains NASA's deep-space information facility 
at Goldstone, Calif., and supplies technical people for the Pacific Missile Range tracking sites. 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Back in the Family 


Aiter 16 months of lonely quarantine, 
the Dominican Republic last week was 
welcomed back into the hemisphere’s fam- 
ily of nations. Meeting in its marbled 
Washington headquarters. the Organiza- 
tion of American States voted 20 to o 
(Cuba abstaining) to lift the diplomatic 
boycott and partial trade embargo applied 
to late Dictator Rafael Trujillo's Carib- 
bean fief. 

Originally imposed as punishment for 
Trujillo's attempt to assassinate Vene- 
zuela’s President Romulo Betan- 
court, the sanctions were re- 
tained after the dictator's own 
assassination—as a warning to 
his successors against a new dic- 
tatorship. But after months of 
cliff-hanging crisis, the troubled 
country seems on the way to its 
first democratic government in 
32 years. Last week a Swiss-style 
council of state. composed large- 
ly of anti-Trujillo business and 
professional men, was _ installed 
to govern the nation until free 
elections promised for next De- 
cember. Trujillo's holdover Pres- 
ident, Joaquin Balaguer, will 
turn over chief-executive duties 
to the council's designated presi- 
dent, Rafael Filiberto Bonnelly. 
57. a lawyer who, like almost 
everyone else of prominence 
in the Dominican Republic. 
served Trujillo at one time, but 
broke with him and helped or- 
ganize the powerful opposition 
National Civic Union. One of the 
council's first actions: to fire 
Trujillo's diplomat-playboy and 
onetime son-in-law, 52-year-old 
Porfirio Rubirosa ("I have 
loved, and been loved by. some 
of the world’s most beauti- 
ful women”) from his $36.000-a- 
year post as the “inspector of embassies.” 

The U.S., which has worked hard for 
the peaceful transition of power, resumed 
diplomatic relations and prepared to un- 
cork an outpouring of economic aid. To 
pump new life into the Dominican econ- 
omy, which was bled white by the 
treasury-looting Trujillo clan, the U.S. 
will resume its purchases of Dominican 
sugar at the premium price of 54¢ per 
pound, v. 24¢ on the world market, and 
will assign the Dominican Republic a part 
of Cuba's former sugar quota. Sugar alone 
should add $55 million to the Dominican 
economy this year. Equally important, 
the misery-ridden land is now eligible to 
share in the Alliance for Progress. The day 
the OAS lifted its sanctions, the White 
House announced that an Alliance “task 
force” headed by Teodoro Moscoso, Latin 
American director of A.I.D.. will speed to 
Santo Domingo (once Ciudad Trujillo) to 
reckon up the national dollar needs for 
recovery. 
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CUBA 
Tropical Red Square 


The weather was balmier 
no one would be wearing U. 
combat fatigues. But otherwise, Cuba's 
third anniversary celebration of Fidel 
Castro's rise to power might have iaken 
place in Moscow's Red Square. Mounting 
his own version of Lenin's tomb—the 
José Marti monument in Havana's Plaza 
de la Revelucién—Castro and his Cuban 
commissars proudly reviewed the crack 
units of a Communist-trained. Commu- 
nist-supplied military machine that is big- 


and in Russia 
Army-style 











Castro's ANNIVERSARY PARADE 
And supersonic doves of peace. 


ger than that of any Western Hemisphere 
country except the U.S. 

As a crowd of 500.000 Cubans looked 
on, 18 Soviet-built MIG-17s plus three 
supersonic MIG-1gs thundered over the 
reviewing stand. One MIG cracked the 
sound barrier with a_ thunderclapping 
boom. Below, past 1oo-ft.-high pictures of 
Castro, Lenin and Picasso's peace dove. 
the ground forces paraded to the strains 
of the Communist /nternationale—artil- 
lery with radar-aiming devices. multiple 
rocket launchers, double-barrelled anti- 
aircraft guns and Soviet 51-ton tanks. 

The military parade took 80 minutes to 
pass, and then it was time for the speech. 
Raising his voice to his high oratorical 
pitch. Castro cried again that he was a 
Communist (“We reaffirm that we are 
Marxist-Leninists”), bitterly attacked the 
U.S. (“repugnantly shameful, criminal. 
odious”) and Colombia's Lleras Camargo 
(“that bilious character”) for leading the 
diplomatic moves against him. But his 





real message seemed to be to those Latin 
American nations who might be wonder- 
ing about his own intentions. Castro swore 
that his new arms were not for export. 
and in the favorite nobody-here-but-us- 
chickens rhetoric of Communism added: 
“We know that only the peoples them- 
selves can carry out revolutions. We know 
that this is an hour of great decisions 
in America.” 

One great decision evidently much on 
Castro’s mind was the decision to be 
taken Jan. 22 by the OAS: whether to in- 
voke sanctions against him. To counter 
the conference. Castro decreed that “on 
Jan. 22 we are going to convoke 
the second national general as- 
sembly of the people of Cuba, It 
will be the most gigantic act of 
the revolution and of the peo- 
ple.” Castro apparently intends 
to demonstrate to Latin America 
that so long as he can assemble 
great crowds to shout slogans in 
unison. why in the world would 
anyone want free elections? 


COMMERCE 
A Latin Common Market 


The experts smiled skeptically 
two years ago when a U.N. econ- 
omist. Argentine-born Raul Pre- 
bisch, got six Latin American 
nations to talking about forming 
a common market. That kind of 
thing was all right for a well- 
developed Europe, they said. but 
backward Latin nations were too 
accustomed to protecting nation- 
al industries with high tariff 
walls. And since a major slice 
of every government’s revenue 
came from import and export 
duties, they could hardly be ex- 
pected to agree on mutual tariff 
cutbacks. But last week seven 
Latin nations* brought their 
common market to life by simul- 
taneously cutting tariffs against one an- 
other on 2.500 items of trade. 

Actually, Latin American countries are 
not generally one another's best custom- 
ers. In the past four years, the 20 nations’ 
trade with one another has slipped be- 
tween 5% and 10%. Europe bought 30% 
of Latin American exports before forming 
its own economic union, and Latin Amer- 
ican nations now fear that Common Mar- 
ket nations will give increased preference 
to goods from the African nations, with 
which they have close ties. In Uruguay 
in February 1960, the seven nations signed 
a treaty to form the Latin American Free 
Trade Association, and agreed to eliminate 
all tariffs between members within twelve 
years at a minimum yearly rate of 8%. 

Last September they began a three- 
month meeting to work out the initial re- 
ductions on everything from lemons to 








Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 


Peru and Uruguay. 
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razor blades and burlap. When the agree- 
ments were averaged out, they amounted 
to 2 instead of the treaty-set mini- 
mum of 8°. At next August's meeting. 
the cuts may go deeper. Already two more 
nations—Ecuador and Colombia—have 
asked to join, and by August. the Latin 
American common market should include 
86°; of Latin America’s territory. 81° of 
its population. more than 70% of its gross 


product, and 60°; of its total trade. 


CANADA 
Fresh Trade Winds 


Bundled against the Canadian chill, 
Britain's “Minister for Europe.” Lord 
Privy Seal Edward Heath, flew into Otta- 
wa last week to batten down some Com- 
monwealth hatches before Britain sails 
into the European Common Market. After 
the usual pleasantries in the airport VIP 
lounge, a newsman pushed a microphone 
at Heath: “Just say that you've come to 
assuage Canadian anxiety.” 

The statement, half question. half de- 
mand, was a reflection of Canada’s present 
mood and its concern for its 
future. As a relatively under- 
populated (18 million) young nation with 
vast natural resources, Canada must trade 
and Britain's prospective entry 
into the Common Market. perhaps bring- 
ing an end to its cozy Commonwealth tar- 
source Of anxiety, 
How deep the anxiety goes was indicated 
last fall at the Commonwealth conference 
in Ghana, where a Canadian Cabinet min 
ister bluntly warned the British that their 
Common Market entry “could weaken the 
Commonwealth to a point where it exists 
in name only. 

From Thorns 
doubts about what 





unsettled 
economic 


to grow 


it preferences, Is a 





to Roses. Canada’s 
lies ahead are all the 
sharper for times of the mo 
ment. Having just weathered a considera- 
Canada is enjoying a sub- 
comeback. into the 
gross national product is clipping 
record billion annual 
rate, and unemployment, which hit an icy 
last winter, has thawed to a more 


the good 


ble recession 


stantial Going new 


year 
along at a $36.8 


11.3% 


livable 5.40%. Steel, autos. housing. oil 
and gas production are all strong. Most 


spectacular of all in the upturn is foreign 


trade—the very issue that stirs all the 
debate. 
Exports last vear gained 74% (to a 


record $3.8 billion), and by holding down 
imports, Canada enjoyed its first’ mer- 
chandise trade surplus since 19536. Trade 
and Commerce Minister Hees 
who likes to wear gold cufflinks initialed 
G.O.Y.B.S.A.S. (meaning “Get Off Your 
Back Side And Sell”), sent his tradesmen 
to cultivate markets wherever they could 
find them. Canadian sales to Eastern Eu- 
rope are up 90%, to Latin America 36°% 
to Asia a muscular 61% (to $312 mil- 
lion). Biggest Asian customer is famine- 
struck Red China, which has engaged to 
buy $425.6 million worth of Canadian 
grain over the next 24 years. Canada’s 
qualms in the matter are more economic 
than ideological. turning on the Commu- 
nists’ ability to pay. But on terms of 25% 
down, the rest in nine months, Canada 


George 
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already had $83.2 Red millions in the tll 
at year’s end. 

Some of Canada’s new partners, partic- 
ularly Red China, seem chancy for the 
long haul. And big gains in new markets 
obscure losses in the old: Canada’s sales 
to its Nos. 1 and 2 customers. the U.S. 
and Britain, are off 3¢7. Canada has 
slipped in rank since 1954 from the world’s 
third trading nation (after the U.S. and 
Britain) to fifth (behind West Germany 
and France, as well). 

Get Out & Sell. The loss of Common- 
wealth preference is painful to contem- 
plate: economists estimate that fully two 
thirds of Canada’s $o15 million yearly 
sales to Britain will be seriously affected 
by Britain's entry into the Common Mar- 
ket. Canada’s initial 
threaten Britain, just as during last win- 
ter’s had lashed out strong- 


response Was to 


recession it 





CAPITAL PRESS 
MINtsTeR HEES 
G.O.Y.B.S.A.S! 


TRAE 


ly with complaints about U.S. economic 
domination. But this mood of 
economic nationalism is fading. Many Ca- 
nadian businessmen realize that the days 
of protective family arrangements are 
numbered. The new call is for Canada to 
stop Worrying and start competing in treer 


some ol 


world trade—or in Hees’s cruder words 
to get off its backside and sell. 

In Ottawa last week, Britain's Com- 
mon Market Negotiator Heath assured 
Canada that Britain would do all possi- 


ble to safeguard Commonwealth interests, 
Next to pressing the British to drive a 
hard bargain in Europe, Canada’s high 
hopes are riding with the U.S. Canadians 
see great possibilities in President Ken- 
nedy’s appeal to Congress to lower U.S. 
tariffs in order to obtain matching reduc- 
tions in the Common Market wall. Ii 
Kennedy succeeds. Canada hopes to work 
out similar arrangements. The alternative 
is posed by Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce President Neil J. McKinnon 
“If we find it impossible to come to satis- 
factory terms with the European Econom- 
ic Community. then we should certainly 
explore the possibilities of more intimate 
trade agreements with the United States.” 


THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 





Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
1 found some of the best articles I'd ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7, It was the luckiest 
$7 1 ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we m 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrir 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you, 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. TM 1-12 

















THE SHERATON-LINCOLN 


Houston's newest hotel is the world’s most 
comfortable and Drive-in wel- 
come. Free park-inside garage. Guest room 
comforts wall-to-wall: ice-cuber, 
control panel for lights, climate, radio, TV, 
time, Air-condi- 
tioned. Great food. Children under 14 
share your room free. Singles from $9.50. 


modern. 
bedside 


messages, weathercast. 


For reservations confirming room and rate in 
seconds, call nearest Sheraton Hotel or 
Reservations Office. 


SHERA TON HOTELS Coast to coast in 


the U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, and overseas 
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PEOPLE 





Meeting over the hardware at a Mil- 
waukee banquet honoring them as the 
Associated Press's athletes of the year were 
Wilma Rudolph Ward, 21. the world’s 
speediest woman, and Roger Maris, 27 
HR 61. Roger was reportedly busy hag- 
gling for a 100% pay Wilma, just 
Prennessee State schoolmate 
seemed intent on homemaking (“Most of 
the Russian runners in the last 
Olympics had two or three children, and 
that didn’t them”). 


boost 





married to a 
women 


bother 

Amidst the brocade and crystal furnish 
ings of Manhattan’s St. Regis Hotel, Pio- 
neer Modern Architect Walter Gropius, 
78. stood up to receive the second Kauf- 


mann International Design Award, a tax- 


free $20,000. for his “achievement in de 
sign education” while founder and director 
of Germany's austerely functional Bau- 


glance at most 
modern said It 
pletely futile to inject quality into build 


haus. Gropius cast a wry 


buildings seems com- 
ings and goods which are created only for 
their short What 
was needed in the U.S.. said Gropius, was 


Anti-Uglies 
buffs who 


entertainment value. 


a movement like Britain's 
architecture recently 
forced withdrawal of plans for end- 
ondon’s Piccadilly 


Irate 
no 





ing olfice building on 
Circus. 

With a curtsy to the newly garment- 
conscious District of New 


York Couture Group again crowned !ac- 


Columbia, the 


queline Kennedy as the  best-dressed 
woman in the world, and for the first 
time welcomed into its top twelve her 


sister, Princess Stanislas Radziwill, and 
her Palm Beach-Manhattan shopping con 
sort. Mrs. Charles Wrightsman. Among 


repeaters from last Thailand's 


Kd) 
‘a 


year was 





BEN MARTIN 


WALTER GropiIus 
Down with the igly. 
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Al the way tr me 


Queen Sirikit, who moved a lovely leg up 
1 rung toward the poll's Fashion Hall of 
Fame—the Olympus of three-time win- 
ners entered last week by boyishly elegant 
Actress Audrey Hepburn and Mrs. Nor- 
man Winston, the part Cherokee Indian 
Paris-based wife of the international real 


estate dealer, 





His restlessness worsening along with 
London's 
‘Princess Margaret and 


his press notices (latest from 


Sunday Express 


SIAM NIKORN DAILY 


QUEEN SIRIKIT 
Up with the lovely 











Lord Snowdon leave for a holiday in the 
West Indies to recover from the strain of 
their workless year ex-Photog- 
rapher Antony Armstrong-Jones signed on 
with London’s Sunday Times as 
adviser” and occasional cameraman—at 
an undisclosed salary. Insisted his new 
It is a real job of work. 


aimost 


artistic 


editor 

At the Soviet’s annual New Year's bash 
in the Kremlin, convivial 
Yuri Gagarin, 27, buttonholed the orna- 
ment of the U.S. embassy. vivacious Jane 
Thompson, 41. and How 
would you like to go into orbit with me?” 
Responded the lissome wife of Ambassa- 
dor Llewellyn Why, I'd be 
frightened to death. Besides she added 
smoothly, “I’m not in training. 


Cosmonaut 





proposed 


Thompson 





Seeing in his 86th birthday with a 1 
West Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer baroque 
stone bench from the 
most likely to succeed him. Toasted Vice 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard, eliciting 


ilte’s steady 


ol champagne German 
received a 


man perennially 


faint smile and a wag of der 
In order to forestall any bad 
jokes, I should say that this gift is not for 
use in retirement but for your relaxation.” 


old finger 


Scandalously deserting Britain's hal 
lowed Hastings international « 
mid-tournament, the U.S.’s do 
zling women’s chess champion. Lisa Lane, 
24, alibied, “I felt homesick 






d, daz- 


and besides 


that, I am in love.” With whom? Mooned 
she mysteriously I am not engaged. I 
am just in love.” But next day the once- 


divorced 


kn 


Lisa that her white 
Weekly Reporter 
| Hickey (who had written a smitten 
added I 
am discussing only my own feelings and 
cannot speak for him.” Hickey’s feelings 
“The story is ridiculous. 


idmitted 


ght was American 








profile of her two years ago 


Lisa LANE 
Alone with the knight. 
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How fast is fast, these days? 





FAST THESE DAYs, for most people, 
is about 600 mph in a modern jet. 

Last year, some 25 million people 
really went places at that speed. 
Some 4 million whisked across the 
Atlantic in 614 hours. (If you're in- 
terested, Columbus did it in 1,734 
hours.) Another 4 million flew 
across the American continent in 6 
hours. 

On Braniff, we flew our share of 
these gadabouts over several jet 
routes: Chicago to Dallas, Minne- 
apolis ‘St. Paul to Mexico City, and 
the like. One of them, New York to 
Buenos Aires, is 5,297 miles—farther 
than New York to Moscow, but just 
over 13 hours of flying time. 

Man, the slowpoke 

The interesting thing about all this 
is the speed with which it came 
about. Assuming that homo sapiens 
has been developing for well over 
8,000 years (and we like to count on 
several thousand more for him to 
keep up the good work), his success 
with speed has occurred in only 
1/100th of the time he’s had. 

As late as 1880, the cheetah was 
still speed king among mammals. 
That noble animal was clocked at 70 
mph, recently. We assume he could 
do the same in 1880, when men were 
able to sprint at 20, float in a balloon 
at 25 (if the wind was right) and 
ride a horse at 40. The railroads 
were coming up on the outside, how- 
ever. In 1893, Engine 999 of the 
New York Central ate up a stretch 
of track near Batavia, N.Y., at 112.5 
mph. Hail to the new king. 

Enter 2 brothers, from the wings 
Then came Orville and Wilbur 
Wright in 1903. They weren’t really 
speed demons — at Kitty Hawk, they 
flew 852 feet at only 9 mph — but 
they had the wright idea. 

To us, their plane looks like an 


On the subject of speed: of 
planes, of sound, of prog- 
ress...What’s coming in 
the future—and how fast. 
PDEA TE EE 


orange crate with a room fan in 
front. But planes got better and 
faster, quickly. When Braniff opened 
for business in 1928, five aeronauts 
(including crew) flew from Tulsa 
to Oklahoma City at a daring 90 
mph. Not up to the railroads, but 
coming along. 

In 1936, the Age of Speed got a 
boost from the appearance of the 
classic DC-3. Thousands of people 
began to get from here to there at 
175 mph. Splendid and faster DC-4’s, 
6's and 7’s followed. 

Jet out of town 
In the 40’s, the British developed the 
prop-jet engine — a combination of 
the propeller principle and the jet 
principle. Newer, U.S.-built prop- 
jets, such as those Braniff flies, 
cruise at over 400 mph. 

Remember: a plane with a cruis- 
ing speed of 400 mph is scheduled 
at much less—so it will have reserve 
power to overcome headwinds and 
still arrive on time. 

Then, in the 50's, came the pure 
jet, based on the startlingly simple 
notion that a stream of compressed 
air and gas, expanding, would give 
enough forward thrust to fly at great 
speeds. Interestingly, the faster a 
jet goes, the easier it is to produce 
more thrust. And the higher it goes, 
the less thrust it needs. Potential jet 
speeds are nearly unlimited. (One of 
our Braniff jets just happens to hold 
a speed record for commercial air- 
liners—805 mph.) 


The sound of music—how fast? 
When airlines say they fly at “about” 
or “near” the speed of sound, they 
aren’t trying to be vague. The prob- 
lem is that sound goes at different 
speeds at different altitudes. 760 
mph at sea level; 663 mph at 40,000 
feet. (Much like a horse on different 
footings.) One would expect sound 
to travel faster, higher, where there 
is less resistance. Not at all. Sound 
needs something to go through. In 
air, the more the better. 

Here comes the future 
These days, Air Force jets breeze 
along at 1,500 mph with the greatest 
of ease. (At last look, the experi- 
mental X-15 was doing 4,093—fast 
enough to cross the continent in 36 
minutes.) There’s a sign-post for 
the future. In 20 years, we suspect it 
will be a commonplace to “beat the 
time zones”— leave, say, New York 
on a Braniff jet and arrive in Dallas 
before you took off, by the clock. 
(English grammar isn’t ready for 
it, but we are.) 

If 1,500 mph seems extreme, re- 
member that we are already going 
66,600 miles an hour — the earth’s 
speed in orbit. Venus steps along at 
78,400 miles an hour. Light at 
186,000 miles per second. We havea 
long way to go! 

Recently, we heard of a woman 
who phoned 1,000 miles on a Friday 
to suggest that her grandchildren 
fly out for the weekend. They did— 
and we think there will be more of 
that. What’s more, we think more 
people all over the world should get 
around to see each other faster, 
more often. If they get around more 
often, they'll get along better. 

We therefore salute our grand- 
children, who will fly faster. 





Reprints available. |! you would like to see other messages, 
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EDUCATION 





Choice Colleges 


Where does a bright boy or girl want 
to go to college? Something prestigious? 
A school near a ski-slope? One of those 
‘good, small” places? East? West? A 
huge, rich state university? Last week 
the National Merit Scholarship Corp. told 
what it had learned when it asked 21,000 
high school senior boys and 14,000 girls 
all in the top 2° of their classes. to 
name their choices. Results, in order, for 
boys: Harvard, M.I.T., Stanford. Cal 
Tech, Yale. University of California at 
Berkeley, Cornell, Princeton, Columbia 
Rice. For girls: Stanford. Radcliffe. Cor- 
nell, Wellesley, California at Berkeley 
University of Michigan, Duke, Smith, 
Barnard, Oberlin. 





LARS SPEYER 
POTTER 


The Faculty Raiders 


The second-drawer engineering school 
at the University of Texas swelled with 
pride when it acquired a top-drawer man 
the University of Illinois’ Chemist Wil- 
liam Bradley, a leading authority on the 
molecular structure of materials. Masking 
its Joy, as is proper in academic circles 
Texas sent out a routine press release 
announcing Bradley's appointment—and 
thereby left untold a typical tale of the 
great game of faculty raiding. 

The plot to kidnap Bradley began three 
years ago, when Texas heard on the aca- 
demic grapevine that middle-aged Chem- 
ist Bradley wanted the help of a bright 
young scientist to complement his own 
work. Texas began to look. It soon learned 
that Bradley admired a young specialist in 
crystallography. Dr. Hugo Steinfink, then 
working for an oil company in Houston. 
Steinfink was lured to the Texas campus 
in 1960 with the promise of unlimited 
freedom and such research tools as a $30.- 
ooo refracterometer. The presence of 
Steinfink hooked Bradley. and the deal 
was clinched with a new, $4,000,000, 
eight-story laboratory. 

Last week, at the peak of the hiring 
season for the next academic year, 1962- 
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WRIGHT 
With all the delicacy of o Chinese marriage broker. 


63. most faculty deals were being carried 
out on the beginner level. as graduate 
students flocked to the holiday meetings 
of learned societies to be interviewed by 
cool-eyed protessors in “the slave mar- 
ket.” But once on a faculty, teachers are 
free to wheel and deal in a world where 
Chips have fallen and sharp young men 
in Brown Tweed Suits thrive on perpetual 
opportunity. Compared with the C.O.D. 
wooing of baseball players. or even with 
the corporate kidnaping of business execu- 
tives. the art of hiring professors is so 
subtle, so roundabout, that it requires the 
delicacy of a Chinese marriage broker. 
Sleet in Chicago? In Academe, the 
cardinal sin is open talk about jobs. One 
never seeks; one is sought. Mostly, this 
means a labyrinthine feeling-out between 


FRANCIS DI GENNARO 
WoopWarbD 


men in the same field at different cam- 
puses. The nuances are endless. When a 
dean in sunny Texas asks on the phone, 

Is it still sleeting in Chicago?”, he may 
be implying a full-scale job offer. Or he 
may not; a major gaucherie, of course, is 
for a professor to react to a feeler that 
wasn't there. 

Faculty salaries average $7.330, can hit 
$25,000. But money counts less than pres- 
tige. the good opinion of peers. Hence ev- 
ery job switch must somehow constitute a 
rise in status. Even when a university has- 
been is shunted off to a teachers’ college 
he is credited with gaining “more security 
and more leisure.” In contrast, a star 
scholar lives on solid achievement, and 
fears “peaking out” after his big work is 
done; recruiters therefore try to “catch 
him as soon as he gets itchy’—that is, 
with an offer that can lead to new tri- 
umphs of research or scholarship. 

Unhappily. an old star’s new glow may 
also burn out as soon as he gets tenure. 
\ common product of hasty hiring, the 
“deadwood” scholar is a total loss and a 
horselaugh on the great game of faculty 
raiding. This is why Harvard, still rela- 
tively unscathed in the hiring battle. takes 
one full year for an Olympian look at a 
professor before employing him. 








Three-Way Trade. Sometimes the fish 
baits the hook himself. While working in 
Washington on the U.S. budget. for exam- 
ple, Harvard Economist X runs into Min- 
nesota Economist Y, who reports that 
Stanford Economist Z is sick of “dull” 
Palo Alto. Presto, X is on the phone to 
a close Yale friend, who jumps at the 
chance to sabotage those “upstart Cali- 
fornians.” Yale grabs Stanford's Z—pre- 
cisely what Z himself hoped for when he 
told Minnesota's Y his troubles. In return 
thin-blooded Y may well quit frosty Min- 
nesota to take over Z’s job at sunny Stan- 
ford. Both Y and Z knew, of course, that 
Stanford would not tempt X, who is quite 
happy working for Harvard because it al- 
lows him to spend most of his time in 
Washington. 

More often, the job seeks the man. 
Says U.C.L.A.’s Vice Chancellor Foster 
Sherwood: “The man you want is never in 
the market.” Sherwood, whose burgeoning 
campus needs new facultymen next 
fall. is spending thousands building the 
labs and libraries that scholars find 








irresistible. 

U.C.L.A.’s northern rival, Berkeley, got 
famous that way, starting the vast go- 
West movement that now has thorough- 
breds galloping out of famed stables all 
over the East. But not all the trattx 
goes West. Last week Brown triumphantly 
made off with Berkeley's Historian Carl 
Bridenbaugh. president of the American 
Historical Association. Yale exults in 
such recent California catches as Berke- 
ley’s Microbiologist Edward Adelberg and 
Stanford's husband-and-wife Historians 
(China) Arthur and Mary Wright (he got 
a new Yale chair; she became the first 
woman tenure-holder on Yale's liberal- 
arts faculty). On the other hand, Stanford 
got Yale's Historian David Potter. To re- 
place Potter, Yale snagged Johns Hop 
kins’ topflight Historian C. Vann Wood- 
ward, whose terms were a_ blue-ribbon 
chair and a vear's leave of absence with 
pay before he ever reaches New Haven. 


Free Thought in Nigeria 

“The moment we all become gentle- 
men, this country is dead,” says Nigerian 
Schoolmaster Tai Solarin. As founder of 
the Mayflower School in Ikenne, Western 
Nigeria. he is dedicated to destroying the 
educated Nigerian’s British-bred notion 
that the ideal product of education is a 
black gentleman in a white collar. 

When his first 7o boys arrived five 
years ago, Solarin told them to start 
building the school with their own hands. 
They were startled. but Solarin’s infec- 
tious enthusiasm got them hewing and 
hauling. From a one-room hut, Mayflower 
by last week had grown to 35 white- 
washed buildings with 400 primary and 
secondary students 

Headmaster Solarin, who is about 40 
(he does not know his exact age), grew 
up in a family of Methodists. He taught 
in mission schools, flew as a navigator in 





* Out of more than 3.200.000 such students 
in Nigeria (pop. 36 million), Africa’s best- 


schooled new nation 
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A NEW ISSUE January 4, 1962 


260,827 Shares 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
Common Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $27.50 per Share 


This announcement constitutes neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 


of an offer to buy these securities, The offe ts made only by the Pro- 
spectus, copres of which may be obtamed im any State from such of 
the undersigned as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Carl M. Loch, Rhoades & Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 





Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Lehman Brothers 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 





Good... Better... Best! 


Market any fine product or reputable service for any length of 
time, and sooner or later public opinion sorts them out into good, 
better, best. 


Sometimes of course, it’s sooner. 
Price alone, for example, can usually give you some indication 


of quality. Or the manufacturer's name. Or a product rating 
provided by some impartial testing agency. 
When it comes to the brokerage business though, public opinion 

takes shape more slowly. 
Because most members of the New York Stock Exchange 
ordinarily charge the same standard commissions. 
Because most of them enjoy excellent reputations. 
Because no agency exists to give investors objective ratings 
on the kind of service different brokers provide, the facilities 
at their disposal, or the policies that guide them. 


As a matter of fact, it’s almost impossible for anybody to grade 
a broker good, better, or best until he’s done business with one. 


Which is exactly what we're suggesting here—that you give 
us a try. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





























PAUL CONKLIN 


SHEILA & TAT SOLARIN 
No black gentlemen in white collar. 


the R.A.F. in World War II, earned de- 
grees at the universities of Manchester 
and London. Soon after he returned home 
in 1952 with an English wife, Solarin was 
in trouble. As principal of a boys’ sec- 
ondary school, he was expected to cane 
boys for failure to attend church. He 
refused and quit his job. 

With the Pilgrims in mind, Solarin hied 
off to the bush to start Mayflower School. 
Until the boys finished the first hous- 
ing. the Solarins slept on the schoolroom 
floor and the boys on the school porch. 
Since then each new class has built its 
own dormitory. Also blossoming is aca- 
demic quality: Mayflower is one of the 
few schools in Nigeria that make biology 
chemistry and physics compulsory. And 
now the students include girls—an inno- 
vation in Nigeria, where women rarely 
go beyond primary school. 

Mayflower is luring not only students 

—last fall it had 2,400 applicants for jo 
places—but also eager foreign helpers. 
Now on hand are a New Zealand woman 
teacher of English and French, a young 
Philadelphia metallurgist who showed up 
with his wife last fall to teach physics, 
and a Peace Corps teacher of chemistry 
and biology. David Schmidt, a Swiss 
farmer, got so fascinated with Mayflower 
three years ago that he rented his farm, 
packed up his wife and four children. now 
works from sunup to sundown—without 
pay—making bricks. “When they saw 
Mr. Schmidt take off his shirt and go to 
work,” recalls happy Headmaster Solarin, 

“the boys were staggered.” 

Solarin is sure that his helpers’ work is 
not in vain. “Our mission is clear,” says 
he. “It’s to foster absolute freedom of 
thought in Nigeria. And we don’t intend 
to turn out any gentlemen.” 
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Who took the OOPS out of supermarket shopping? 





Frozen food packages are wet. So are milk 
containers. Load a week’s groceries on top 
of them and OOPS! Grocery 


IOPS! ; for the clerk to use. One bag 
clerks sometimes try to solve ae for the grocer to pay for. One 
this problem by doubling up aD in bag that carries the groceries 
on bags. But two bags cost the 


bag that can carry a load of soaking wet gro- 
ceries for 45 minutes. That means one bag 


all the way home. = Another 
creative solution to a problem...from 
the Packaging Division of Olin. 


grocer twice as much as one bag. = Olin 
has developed WaterBuff; a water-resistant 
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When you need a control system, 
remember... 
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remote controlled expressway traffic, for instance... 


Today, states and municipalities can break traffic bottlenecks, 
safely and surely, with AE's new Traffic Control System. 


It’s done by automatically reversing a traffic lane to accom- 


modate changes in traffic density during the day. 


Through a system of gates, signal arrows and directional 
lights, an express lane can be made either inbound or out- 
bound, as desired. Motorists are first alerted to the pending 
change, diverted to “thru-lanes” until the reserve lane is 
cleared of cars. Once free, it is opened in the direction of 
greatest traffic flow. A precise “fail-safe” system automati- 
cally confirms every command from the control center 
before traffic reversal can be instituted 


The same basic system can also be used to block off areas 


following accidents, regulate highway lighting, slow traffic 


speeds in bad weather, check traffic density through TV 


Remote control and supervision solves many problems for 


superhighways just as it can in any field 


If you’re looking for the solution to your control problem, 
write the Director, Systems Sales, Automatic Electric, 
Northlake, Illinois. 


UTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
Green Light for New York? 


Shortly after New York City’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner swore in his new traffic 
commissioner last week. the newcomer 
told the mayor: “You'd better hold onto 
your hat. You're in for a shock. I can 
guarantee you're gonna see things you 
never saw go on around here before.” 

The man making these spacious claims 
is Henry A. Barnes. 55. one of the best 
traffic engineers in the nation. He has to 
be. for as any native (or visitor) will 
testify. New York City traffic is really 
something. Never one to underestimate 
his worth, Hank Barnes demanded a $30.- 
ooo-a-vear salary and a free hand before 
he would accept the job. He settled for 
$27.500 and—he says—the free hand. 

Scramble Plan. Barnes broke in, ap- 
propriately, in Flint. Mich.. a city that 
over the years has produced 11.197.000 
cars. In 1947 he was called to Denver. In 
his first four vears. he installed 30.000 
traffic-direction signs along Denver 
streets, cut down big street-corner trees 
to improve visibility at intersections 
roiled taxpayers. drove some motorists 
into paroxysms of fury by putting in one- 
way streets (“Look. sonny.” bawled one 
oldtimer to a cop who stopped him, “I've 
been driving this way on this street for 
20 years, and no traffic engineer is going 
to stop me now!”). On downtown street 
corners, Barnes instituted the scramble 
plan (first tried in Vancouver, B.C. in the 
late “30s). in which all traffic lights turn 
red and the pedestrians are permitted to 
cross every which way till the lights 
switch back to normal red-and-green se- 
quence. The plan was instantly labeled 
“Barnes's Dance.” but it worked. 

Biggest Jam. By 1953 Denverites were 
proud of Barnes and reluctantly let him 
go when Baltimore asked him to take on 
its spectacular traffic problems. There he 
set up intricate communications systems 
to help in spotting troubles. A sharp 
troubleshooter himself, he frequently got 
into his car and told his driver: “Go find 
me the biggest jam there is going on in 
town right now.” Once there, Barnes 
doped out improvements or corrections on 
the spot. “I never saw a trathic snarl yet 
that you couldn't do something to rem- 
edy.” he says. 

Often he rode incognito in taxicabs just 
to tune in on hackies’ grumbles. “When 
the gripes are scattered around,” he says 
“things are going O.K.; it’s when the cab 
drivers all complain about the same thing 
that you know something is wrong.’ He 
clocked 30.000 miles a year in his car, was 
on hand at every four-or-more-alarm fire 
in the city to quarterback traffic control 
(“anything that obstructs traffic is our 
concern”). He installed an elaborate elec- 
tronic control system, which enabled him 
to play the city’s traffic lights like a col- 
or organ, speeding traffic flow in one di- 
rection or another to cope with rush-hour 
jams and special congestion, ¢.g., around 
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the baseball stadium on game days. 

A cigar chomper with a penchant for 
corny office signs (he has a “Panic But- 
ton” near his desk. and a sign that reads 
ARE YOU HERE WITH THE SOLUTION 
OR ARE YOU PART OF THE PROBLEM?). 
Hank Barnes has already told the New 
York City traffic department that he will 
require both a day and a night driver for 
at least the next six months. 

In all likelihood. Barnes will also get 
the city to sink a lot of money into an 
electronic-brain control system. which 
scans traffic flow by radar and switches 
street signals accordingly. Barnes likes 








COMMISSIONER BARNES 
Let the great metro jet 


well-marked lanes. When he wants one. he 
creates it right away with improvised 
dividers made out of used paint cans; 
markings and concrete follow later on. 
He is also a stickler for overhead traffic 
signals for every lane (and not just every 
street corner). 

Says Barnes: “Basically, New York's 
problems are the same as any other city’s; 
they're just bigger.” Then he smiles, shifts 
his cigar from corner to corner, and barks: 
“Think of it: the biggest city in the world, 
and not one radar-actuated traffic signal! 
Oh, there's going to be changes, all right!” 


RECREATION 


Rarae Aves 

Sand and a fine salt spray sliced into 
the open Jeep, and the driver and three 
passengers scrootched deeper into their 
parkas. A voice cried “Onward!” And the 
Jeep scuffed up Cape Cod’s North Beach. 
The leader's black-gloved hand shot up, 


and the Jeep stopped. He aimed a long- 
lens camera Out to sea as the eyes of his 
companions followed. One man fumbled 
with a fowling piece. then dropped it 
when the leader mumbled something. An- 
other scribbled on a tiny note pad. 
These people were birders—a_flinty- 
eyed, cold-tailed breed whose normal hab- 
itat covers just about every square mile of 
land in the U.S. They nest and feed very 
much as humans do, but at around the 
turn of the calendar every winter, they 
roost in icy swamps, deep forests, river 
and creek shores. arriving there usually in 
predawn darkness. armed with cameras 
binoculars 
silence. They are a kind of rara avis 
whose purpose it is to count birds and 


telescopes, field guides and 


VALLINES—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
MANHATTAN TRAFFIC 

' 
ready for a Barnes dance. 





species of birds, with the emphasis, of 
course, on the rara avis. 

Noted Specimens. Acknowledged elder 
statesman of the count is Charles H. 
Rogers, 74, curator at Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Zoology Museum. who has turned 
out for every Christmas bird census since 
the first one in 1goo. But the vast major- 
ity of birders are not professional orni- 
thologists but eager amateurs, who have 
found birding a challenging and relaxing 
hobby. Among them are such noted spec- 
imens as retired Air Force General Carl 
(“Tooey”) Spaatz, Columnist Walter 
Lippmann, Author Rachel (The Sea 
Around Us) Carson, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas. Alfred Barr, di- 
rector of collections at Manhattan's Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

On any day of the week, at any time of 
the year. such dedicated birders journey 
out to the woods, thickets and swamps 
with binoculars at the ready. Their aim is 
simple: to enjoy the pure outdoorsy fun 
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of spotting birds. The rarer the find, the 
prouder the birder, who rushes to seek out 
the nearest fellow birdsman to report his 
triumph. Most of these birders are among 
the 235.000 members of Audubon soci- 
eties, which this year sent out about 
10,000 people in platoons to take the 
1961 bird census in 50 states. Each group 
covered a specific sector with a 15-mile 
diameter. It was no lark. In many cases, 
birders have to photograph rare specimens 
to get credit for them, and in some in- 
stances. extremely rare finds are shot 
down to prove the sighting. In this fash- 
ion, naturalists keep track of the ups and 
downs among various species in the bird 
population. 

On Cape Cod, birders chalked up two 
Razor-Billed Auks, six Ring-Necked 
Ducks. one Barrow's Golden-Eye, a rare, 
deep-Arctic male King Eider, two Clapper 
Rails. a Yellow-Breasted Chat, and an 
unprecedented 25 Pine Grosbeaks. In Co- 
coa, Fla., Veteran Birder Allan Cruick- 
shank, one of the nation’s foremost ex- 
perts, claimed a record 191 species for 
his group, including the Fulvous Tree- 
Duck and two Brewer's Blackbirds. 

Juncos & Jaegers. In San Francisco, a 
seventh-grader named Arthur Wang found 
a stray Slate-Colored Junco (rarely seen 
west of the Sierras), while elsewhere in 
the bay area his colleagues registered the 
Eastern Phoebe, the Pomarine Jaeger, the 
Hermit Warbler and the Saw-Whet Owl. 
From Oahu, Hawaii, a dedicated birder 
named Grenville Hatch reported sightings 
by her group of 500 Red-Footed Boobies, 
452 Frigate-Birds, 433 Arctic Golden 
Plovers and one Long-Billed Dowitcher. 

Early reports indicated that this year’s 
totals would top last year’s census of 52 
million birds and 506 species. As always, 
however, there would be some disappoint- 
ments. Los Angelenos, for example, failed 
for the third straight year to find a Bald 
Eagle. And in Hawaii, neither Devotee 
Grenville Hatch nor any of her fellow 
birders spied a Nukupuu or a Puaiohi, or 
an O'u, or even the shy, honey-eating O'o. 


FASHION 
The Living End 


For years, skiing was a sport for sun- 
burned huskies in low-slung plus fours 
and a handful of hardy girls willing to 
bundle up like a G.I. blanket roll. Now 
the whole shape of skiing has been 
changed by a trim, cozy and inordinate- 
ly sexy import from Germany: stretch 
pants. Many a girl who did not know a 
slalom from a sitzmark has discovered 
that stretch pants round out her person- 
ality in a fetching manner and make a 
skiing weekend an opportunity rather 
than an ordeal; men linger on the trails 
to see rather than ski as the girls in the 
stretch pants schuss by. Says one spec- 
tator sportsman: “The development of 
stretch pants is really more important 
than the discovery of the ski.” 

Schiaparelli of the stretch pants is 
snowy-haired Maria Bogner, 47, stunning 
wife of former German Olympic Ski Star 
Willy Bogner. In 1950, after Bogner’s re- 
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Maria IN STRETCHIES 
"Now there's a nice pair of Bogners.”’ 


lease as a prisoner of war (he had been an 
SS lieutenant). Willy and Maria bought 
a small factory just south of Munich, 
started making and selling sportswear. 
One day a salesman arrived with a bolt of 
a Swiss-patented kink-nylon and wool- 
yarn fabric called Helanca. It stretched 
up. down and sideways, then sprang mi- 
raculously back into shape. Maria ordered 
some and set about turning it into ski 
pants. Still svelte, she created a minor 
sensation wherever she appeared in her 
new stretch pants. Next year the Bogners 
sold only 1,000 pairs of the pants, but 
have since stretched their output, last 
year sold more than 120,000 all over the 
world—many to clients who will never 
see a slope steeper than the spiral ramp 
of Manhattan's Guggenheim Museum. 

Bogner pants are not cheap (prices run 
from about $50 to $60), and there are 
many cheaper imitations. But for every 
snow bunny from Squaw Valley to Stowe, 
a pair of Bogners is the basic status sym- 
bol. And Willy Bogner finds U.S. girls the 
best advertisement his stretch pants could 
have. Says he: “They are trimmer, you 
know. American girls are built like pears. 
European girls are like apples.” 

Despite Willy Bogner’s generous views, 
not all U.S. girls are pear-shaped, and 
many an Ample Annie has packed herself 
into stretch pants only to find that she 
is courting disaster at every turn. Gasps 
one: “Every time I climb into my pants 
I have the feeling that somewhere the 
stretch is going to give; I’m afraid to sit 
down, and I just walk around like a me- 
chanical soldier. The fellows don’t realize 
that Bogners are really gigantic girdles. 
Last week I was dancing with a Dart- 
mouth senior who kept ogling this blonde 
who could hardly move in her stretchies. 
‘Now there's a nice pair of Bogners,’ 
he said. And I said to myself: ‘Buster, 
you should see her trying to get out 
of them.” ” 
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MEDICINE 
Plan for the Aged 


In the struggle between all-out propo- 
nents of federally financed health care for 
the aged and all-out opponents of any 
Government involvement, a third force 
emerged last week and offered a compre- 
hensive middle-way plan. Meeting in Chi- 
cago, the American Hospital Association 
and the Blue Cross Association voted to 
support a new, nonprofit plan to be avail- 
able to all Americans over 65. Subscribers 
would pay all or part of their premiums 
($10 to $12 a month) in proportion to 
their incomes, and the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay part or all of the pre- 
miums for low-income oldsters. 

Recent debate (Time, July 7) over 
medical care for the aged has raged over 
two plans: 

e The Kerr-Mills Act, implemented (or 
soon to be) in 38 states, provides federal 
funds to help localities pay hospital and 
nursing bills for the aged who are already 
on relief, plus aid for those who are not 
indigent until their resources are wiped 
out by medical catastrophes. Beneticiaries 
are expected soon to number 2,500,000. 

e The Kennedy Administration's King- 
Anderson bill, through a hike in payroll 
taxes, would pay most hospital costs for 
14 million old people under social security 
or railroad retirement plans, but fails to 
provide for 2,000,000 not thus covered. 

To devise a plan of their own, the 
American Hospital Association ( represent- 
ing 5.464 of the nation’s 6.876 hospitals) 
and the Blue Cross Association (repre- 
senting 79 plans covering 57 million peo- 
ple) set up a task force under Blue Cross’s 
hard-driving new president, Walter J. Mc- 
Nerney, 36. Said McNerney. a specialist 
in medical economics fresh from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan faculty: “We feel 
the Government should supplement and 
strengthen our existing hospital programs 
rather than supplant them.” 

About one-quarter of the 16 million 
Americans over 65 already have some 
hospital-cost coverage through commer- 
cial insurance, and another third have it 
through Blue Cross. But no two Blue 
Cross plans are alike in premiums or 
benefits. What McNerney proposed was, 
“for the first time in history. a uniform 
set of benefits on a nationwide basis,” for 
all people over 65 regardless of their state 
of health. Main benefit would be as many 
as jo days’ hospitalization a year. As 
with most present Blue Cross plans, sub- 
scribers would get nothing toward doc- 
tors’ bills. 

To pay for this, said McNerney, indi- 
viduals with enough money should pay 
their own premiums. But he believes that 
for those who cannot pay their own pre- 
miums, Government help is the only al- 
ternative. The A.H.A. and the Blue Cross 
still flatly oppose the King-Anderson bill. 
Provided the plan is run as a nonprofit, 
voluntary. prepayment system, McNer- 
ney said, “the tax source of the funds 
is of secondary importance to us.” 
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Along with some 75% of this nation’s freight ton- 
nage, individual initiative rides with the millions of 
trucks that serve America. A giant overall industry 
employing more people than any other industry save 


agriculture, motor transport is for the most part 
L { TT LE B U S N ES S made up of thousands upon thousands of relatively 


small trucking firms, many of them owned and oper- 





ated by the original founders, or their sons. Most of 

‘ iv these started with one vehicle, driven by the founder, 
and their steady growth to fleet-size has testified to 

their successful performance of a vital service with- 

T a E out which the U. S. could never have grown and devel- 
oped as it has ... Because there has always been good, 

W 0 R L D 1 healthful competition within the trucking industry, 
_ the shipper and the public have benefitted from ac- 

celerated improvements and far-reaching innovations 


. . . Truly it can be said that motor transport has 
grown out of the people to serve the people! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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In Penn Mutual, “Royal Blue” is not merely a color—it designates the 
topmost level of field achievement. In 1961, each of the Penn Mutual 
men you meet on these pages designed more than two million dollars 
of custom-fitted life insurance programs for personal or business needs. 
They are Very Important People to their clients and to their Company, 
and we take pride in their outstanding professional abilities. Each of 


these fine underwriters has richly earned the Royal Blue distinction. 


CHARLES R. Tyson 


President 
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Death in Los Angeles 


Out of the dingy downtown headquar- 
ters of Hearst's Los Angeles morning Ex- 
aminer stepped Managing Editor William 
A. Townes, 52. Suddenly he was trapped 
in the glare of television floodlights. Bill 
Stout. newscaster for Los Angeles station 
KTLA. had his microphone at the ready. 
Could Townes confirm persistent reports 
that the Examiner was about to die? No 
said Townes. he could not. Then he added 
quietly I am sad because I believe the 
rumors are true.” 

Thus. the rival medium of TV plastered 
all over town the biggest Los Angeles 
newspaper story in more than a decade. 
By week's end. the whispers that had been 
circulating for months had turned into 
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NoRMAN CHANDLER ANNOUNCING THE END OF THE 
toffers were the 


Untortunately, the 


fact. Of the city’s four newspapers, two 





had died: Hearst's morning aminer 
(cire. 381,037) and Norman Chandler's 
afternoon Mirror (circ. 301.882), Chan 


dler’s big and powerful Times (548.7 





was left with a valuable morning monop- 
oly, and Hearst's flamboyant Herald- 
Express (393.213) had the afternoon field 
all to itself. 

Losing Battles. On purely 
grounds, the disappearance of the Exam- 
iner and the Mirror could be called death 
from natural causes. Although the Exam- 
iner was one of the shinier links in the 
dwindling Hearst chain, it 
fought ! 


economic 


newspaper 
a losing battle for survival against 
the Times. Founded in 1903. when the 
late William Randolph Hearst still had 
millions to squander, the Examiner was a 
well-written, well-edited, brightly made- 
up paper. Its political reporting was prob- 
ably the most balanced in California. 
During the togos, the Examiner was 
ahead of the Times in daily circulation, 
But the older Times 


48 


more conservative 


fattened on ads, and a combination of ads 
and news seemed to be what Los Ange- 
les newspaper readers wanted most. For 
the last five years, the Times has carried 
more ads than the city’s three other pa- 
pers combined, and has steadily improved 
its circulation edge on the Examiner. 
Encouraged by its morning supremacy 
the Times invaded the afternoon field in 
1948 by founding the tabloid Mirror. The 
odds on survival seemed The 
Chandlers control a wealthy empire con- 
sisting of holdings in real estate, oil, tim- 
ber, a paper mill, a vast cattle ranch. an 
insurance firm and Los Angeles television 
station KTTYV. There were millions avail- 
able to underpin their new paper in its 
deliberate campaign to wrest afternoon 
readership away, from Hearst's Herald- 


good. 





MIRROR 
chief mourner 


Express, a flamboyant blend of blaring 
headlines, race results. and juicy sex and 
crime stories. Self-styled as an independ 
ent-Republican daily, the new Mirror con- 
trasted sharply with the stout, dull Times. 
The Mirror gave the news a bright, if not 
particularly thorough, play, and after the 
paper switched to standard size in 1954 
it continued to take on circulation, By 
1958, it was edging up on the Herald- 
Express (319,000 to 341,000). 

But the climb was costly. The Chan- 
dlers had sunk some $20 million in what, 
for all its circulation growth, was still a 
losing proposition, Advertising income re- 
mained low, and after touching its 1958 
circulation high water mark, the Mirror 
began to sink. Beginning in 1957, the 
Chandlers brought in a new editorial 
team. whose chief instructions were to cut 
costs on the Mirror and conduct a holding 
operation. The new management was not 
successful: of late, the Mirror has been 
losing money at the rate of $2,000,000 


a year. 





A Driving Town. The disappearance of 
the Mirror and the Examiner brings to 
Los Angeles two dubious distinctions: of 
the five major population centers in the 
U.S.. it is now the only one without di- 
rectly competitive papers—and it is the 
largest U.S. city with only two metropoli- 
tan dailies. Part of the explanation lies in 
the quality of the Los Angeles press. The 
Times is now the best paper in town; it 
has a big staff. complete and often able 
local news coverage. and the security that 
comes with being a community habit. But 
it is not by chance that only 23 of 100 
Angelenos buy a metropolitan daily, as 
against 48 per 100 in New York. 

Much of the problem lies in the char- 
acter of the sprawling megalopolis (454.9 
sq. mi.). whose inhabitants commute by 
car—a habit not conducive to newspaper 
reading. Within Los Angeles County lim- 
its are 73 separate municipalities—many 
of them, ¢.g., Beverly Hills and Santa 
Monica, embedded inside the city of Los 
Angeles itself. A population explosion in 
the surrounding suburbs has emphasized 
the role of the county's suburban press 
which fields dailies, all of which com- 
pete with the big-city dailies for both 
readers and ads. In these communities 
with their glittering, fast-growing shop- 
ping centers, local merchants are showing 
an increasing inclination to give their ad- 
vertising to the local publisher—at the 
expense of the dailies. 

Small Complaint. The same obstacles 
confront both surviving Los Angeles pa- 
pers. But of the two, Hearst is likely to 
Although its after- 
noon paper has been pointedly renamed 
the Herald-Examiner, this cannot conceal 
the fact that William Randolph Hearst's 
cost-conscious successors have expediently 
submerged their superior Los Angeles pos- 
the Examiner. into their inferior 
product. Moreover. as an afternoon paper 
the Herald-Examiner is in direct compett- 
tion with the suburban dailies 
which are published in the afternoon. And 
it faces grave distribution problems that a 
morning paper. whose trucks roll in the 
quiet hours before dawn, avoids easily 
to escape the ever increasing rush-hour 
freeway traffic. an afternoon paper in Los 
Angeles must go to press no later than 
noon—giving its staff little 
more than warm up the news that has 
already been printed in the morning press. 

But it is doubtful that Angelenos 
have never demanded an_ outstanding 
newspaper, will complain either about the 
loss of two papers or the caliber of the 
survivors. The chief mourners last week 
were the staffs of the two foundered dai- 
lies—4o0o0 on the Mirror, 1,000 on the Ex- 
aminer with scant notice, faced the 
bleak prospect of looking for other jobs in 
a diminished market. The Chandlers were 
ordering the dismissal of a handful of 
Times staffers to make room for the 
handful of Mirror people marked for sal- 
vage. Hearst hastily formed an “employ- 
ment exchange” which was designed to 
land a few Examiner hands in slots else- 
throughout the Hearst empire. 


downtown 


run into more trouble. 


session 


most of 


time to do 


who 


who 


where 
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CHEF EXTRAORDINAIRE! 








Even with the many new scientific techniques and con- 
trols used at Consolidated and throughout the paper 
industry, human judgment still remains a most vital 
factor in the art of papermaking. 

Take Oscar Hendrickson who cooks 100,000 
pounds of wood pulp in 3-story high digesters. No dial 
can replace him. Only his unique sense of taste, smell, 
and sight can determine when the pulp is done to per- 
fection for making Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. 

He is just one member of Consolidated’s specialist 
team. All take deep, personal pride in their single goal 


—producing the finest enamel printing paper possible. 


For Consolidated is the largest specialist making 
enamel printing papers! 

That’s the reason why Consolidated can offer you 
finest quality enamel printing papers at lower cost. A 
significant savings on catalogs, broadsides, folders, or 
any other quality printed material! 

. . . 

SEE FOR YouRSELF! We'll be delighted to send your 
company a generous supply of free sample sheets with 
absolutely no obligation. Then your own printer can 
compare quality and costs for you. Sold only through 


Consolidated Paper Merchants. 


e 
( consolidated specialist in enamel printing paper 


National Sales Offices: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 
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NEW FLYING EASE 
WITH AMAZING 


“AIR CUSHIONED” 


Se TS 





PIPER Ce be 


Like landing on a pillow! That’s how 
easy it is to fly the completely new 
130 mph Piper Cherokee — only low 
cost, 4-place plane with modern low 
wing design for better stability, visibil- 
ity, flying ease. 

See your Piper dealer (listed in the 


Yellow Pages) or write for new ‘62 
Cherokee brochure. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


WHEN YOU WRITE TIME 


<a 


please enclose the address label that 
appears on your copies—it will help 
identify your subscription and speed a 
reply to your correspondence. 





“NO MAN EVER 
STANDS SO STRAIGHT 
AS WHEN HE STOOPS 
TO HELP A BOY” 


JOIN YOUR 
BIG BROTHER ASSOCIATION 











THE THEATER 





Popgun Salute 

Marching bravely up behind two mili 
tary-theme plays that were shot to bits 
earlier this season on Broadway, a second 
pair of dramas in uniform opened last 
week. Both proved to be armed with 
popguns. 

The Captains and the Kings, loosely 
pegged on the career of the famed Ad 
miral Hyman G. Rickover, departed after 
seven performances. 

Something About a Soldier, by Ernest 
Kinoy, proved fitfully amusing, fitfully 
poignant, and fitfully provocative. It 
scouts out the sad-sack destiny of Jacob 
Epp. a private who looks “like a bloodshot 
owl” and talks like an IBM computer that 
has majored in sociology. Sal Mineo 
makes an appealing Epp. and Epp’s cap 
tain, Kevin McCarthy, wins 


for acting sensitivity. 


i Silver Star 


Ecstasies & Agonies 

Brecht on Brecht. The phone is a coiled 
Lindtfors 
picks it up fatalistically. as if she had 


ilready been poisoned by 


snake, and the woman ( Vive 


s venom. Her 
manner is calm, but her voice is brittle 
with inner hysteria. She cancels a bridge 
date, calls off a movie date. The talk is 
bright and chatty, but these are not social 
calls. The woman is foreclosing her life. 

She is Jewish. Her husband is an im- 


portant German surgeon, and in Hitler's 





Germany, things have become “too dif 
t.” She has decided to leave him “for 


Animatedly, she en 


ficul 
a couple of weeks. 
ucts a hypothetical farewell of heart 
breaking reasonableness, All at once het 
mood tears soundlessly, and she sobs 
I love you.” At the horrifying unfairness 
of it all she screams: “You are monsters 
or bootlickers to monsters.” Her husband 
(George Voskovec ) appears. He is a boot 
licker, an intellectual full of soothing self 


THEGOOD WOMAN 
OF SETZUAN 


deceit. With shameful secret relief he 
hustles his wife off to the waiting train 
and the dark night of the soul. 

his scene from a full-length play, The 
Private Life of the Master Race, is a 


tessera in a jeweled mosaic arranged from 





the poems, songs, plays, letters and apho- 
risms of one of the 2oth century’s most 
remarkable playwrights. the late Bertolt 
Brecht. Put together with artful concern 
by George Tabori, perceptively directed 
by Gene Frankel, and acted with selfless 
intensity by a cast of six, Brecht on 
Brecht is an arresting example of off- 
beat off-Broadway. Close to stage rear 
1 portrait of Brecht peers out at the 
iudience, eyes wily and skeptical, lips 
sealed in a self-mocking smile. peasant 
fingers clenched around a cigar—a com 
plex blend of irony and passion. Brecht 
timed his irony at the rich, the powerful 
the complacent—and himself. He spent 
his passion on human suffering. Though 
he ended his days as an East Germat 
showpiece, Brecht’s economic philosophy 
was little more than an emotional assent 
to Proudhon’s “Property is theft. 
Brecht is exciting because he found his 
own voice and knew how to use it. He 
loved reality more than realism. He could 
detine the ecstasies and agonies of lov 

work, exile, hope, life and death in in 

vite and lyrical beauty. Among 
1 images in Brecht on Brecl 

Anne Jackson miming the simple glories 


of the world for her unborn son; Dane 


Ot savas 





the vis 


Clark doing an amusing Method depth 
probe of which hat to wear for four 
minute part: Lotte Lenya conjuring up 
the ghostly, ghastly Berlin of th 
ind “30s in a raspy voice of tunel 
authority. The Brecht on Brecht company 
of six actors is consistently bold, often a 
tonishing, rarely commonplace. And doing 
Brecht at all is a salient rebuke to Broad 
ways timorous titans of trivia. 





HENRY GROSSMAN 


LENYA (THIRD FROM LEFT) & Brecut Cast 
In a rebuke to trivia. 
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New Facts You Must Know 
about Fallout: 


THE DRIVE FOR 





New focus on nuclear attack: Now that the government 
pamphlet is out, everybody is talking about fallout shelters: governments, com- 
munities and citizens. The debate has many facets but experts now feel that com- 
munity shelters offer a realistic approach to the problem of civilian protection. 
Lire’s cover story this week tells why and shows community shelters of various 
designs. In a clear and incisive accompanying article, Staff Writer Warren R. 
Young explains where fallout fits into the over-all picture of nuclear war. More 
important, it tells what we don’t know but better soon find out. 

Don’t miss this in-depth report on a vital issue of the day, in the new 





James FE. Day, Presi- 
dent, Midwest Stock 
Exchange:**Today the 


Shirley MacLaine, ac- 
tress: ““Lire’s handy 
new style is great for 


Elwood R. Quesada, 
President, Washing- 
ton Senators: “Lit 
leads and does not fol- 
low. When critical, it 
is constructive. Today 


public demands a so- 
phisticated approach 
to news, and LiFe is 


reading over some- 
one’s shoulder on a 
subway. Gee, I wish 
they had subways in 
L.A. I've had more 
near-accidents reading 
Lire while driving.” 


our country needs, so designed. This at- 


more thanever before, tunement to public 
the qualities thatchar- 


acterize Lire.” 


wants is what makes 





a Magazine great.” 
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How to Get Gittin 


Most marriages are ratified at a glowing 
religious ceremony. complete with flow- 
ers. white bridal gown, and organ chords 
from Lolengrin; most divorces are carried 
out in the dry, drab ritual of a civil court. 
But unlike Catholics and Protestants, Or- 
thodox Jews have their own formal re- 
ligious ceremony to sunder a marriage. 
Performing this seldom seen rite is the 
job of Manhattan's Beth Din (meaning 
court of justice), which last week 
pleted its first full year of operation as the 
nation’s most unusual divorce tribunal. 

Organized by the Rabbinical Council of 
America, Beth Din is primarily concerned 
with providing Gittin (religious divorces } 
to Orthodox believers. although its serv- 
ices are available to Reform and Conserv- 
ative Jews as well. Beth Din also conducts 
seminars for rabbis on the complexities of 
Jewish marriage law and rules on such 
peculiarly Jewish questions as whether a 
marriage can be voided because the wit- 
nesses did not keep the Sabbath or 
dietary laws.* 

lo the Orthodox Jew 
Emanuel Rackman, 51, president of Beth 
Din, “a Get is a must. You can never tell 
when you're going to fall in love with an 
Orthodox Jew, and when that happens a 
civil divorce is not enough. You must also 
have a religious divorce.” Rabbis can 
grant divorces, but this has led to abuses 
for example, Gittin from improperly 
ordained rabbis turned out to be invalid. 

Set up by a grant from Philanthropist 
Gustav Stern, a retired birdseed producer 
Beth Din at first intended to take only 
divorces involving religious problems. But 
Beth Din’s 25 rabbis found them- 


com- 


“explains Rabbi 


soon 


Beth Din’s answer: Not on that ground alone 


c 


y 
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selves dealing with marriages wrecked by 
psychological, sexual and economic diffi- 
culties as well. The court what it 
can to shore up sagging marriages before 
agreeing to grant a Get—and 
markably well. Of the 500 problem mar- 
riages handled by Beth Din in its first 
year, all but 5° were saved. Says Rabbi 
Rackman: “We have made some 
tribution to domestic tranquillity.” 

If all else fails. Beth Din will go ahead 
with the Get ceremony, originally pre- 
scribed by Talmudic scholars of Biblical 
times. Three rabbis. a scribe and two 
witnesses are present with the estranged 
couple. In answer to the rabbis’ questions 
the couple give their names (in Hebrew) 
their parents’ names, their residence, 
surance that both husband and wife freely 
the action. The scribe writes 
information in Aramaic on a 
piece of parchment, making sure that the 
decree comes out no longer than the 
twelve lines established by custom. When 
the scribe is finished. the document is 
handed to the husband, who gives it to the 
wife. A rabbi then tears the edges of the 
parchment, and the marriage is sundered. 
Cost: nothing for the poor, up to $200 
for those who can afford it. After that, the 
two have nothing to do but go get a civil 
divorce, for Beth Din’s Gittin have no 
legal force in any U.S, court. 


The Problem of Mary 


The greatest obstacle to Christian re- 
union is the question of the authority of 
the Pope. But almost as difficult for 
Protestants to accept is the Roman Cath- 
olic cult of Mary, whom Catholics revere 
as their spiritual mother. able to inter- 
cede for them God. Protestants 
generally reject the idea of the Immacu- 
late Conception and of the Assumption 


does 


does re- 


con- 
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At the end of an elaborate religiou 
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ceremony: divorce, 





into heaven—both doctrines that have 
been made articles of faith for Catholics 
within the last 107 years. Last week, at 
the annual convention of the Mariological 
Society of America, a leading Catholic 
theologian warned that it was time for 
his church to give a clearer explanation 
of how such beliefs derive from the rev- 
elation of God. 

Bone in the Throat. In these ecumeni- 
cal times, argued Father Walter J. Burg- 
hardt, S.J., professor of patristic theology 
at the Jesuit Seminary in Woodstock, Md., 
theologians are obliged to look harder at 
the issues that divide Christians. “For the 
bone that sticks in the Protestant throat,” 
he said, “is Scripture v. dogma, the orig- 
inal message of salvation from the mouth 
of God and the promulgation of infallible 
propositions. It is this passage, this seem- 
ingly lyric leap from Scripture to dogma, 
and from dogma to dogma, that scandal- 
izes the Protestant theologian. 

Protestant theologians know that in 
Catholic belief (as in their own) the pub- 
lic revelation of God ended with the death 
of the last apostle. But Catholics now 
explicitly accept as dogma certain things 
that their forefathers did not. “For all 
his good will.” says Burghardt, “the non- 
Catholic scholar does not see that any of 
the sacred authors speak of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady, and yet the Assumption 
was declared revealed truth in 

Thus the Catholic vision of Mary 
Burghardt, strangles ecumenical dialogue. 
“She is for the Protestant the visible 
symbol of Catholic idolatry, the Roman 
abandonment of Scripture, of the history 
of Christ. Divine Maternity and Perpetual 
Virginity and Immaculate Conception and 
a glorious Assumption—these are already 
stumbling. But the end is not 
yet. It may soon be defined as part and 
parcel of God’s public revelation that in 
union with her son the Virgin redeemed 
the world. 

Logic in Dogma. In the past, Catholic 
theologians have been content to justify 
this dogmatic development by saying that 
the church has the duty to explain and 
unfold those things that may be hidden 
or implicit, within Christ's teaching. But 
asks Burghardt: “Is a dogma always logi- 
cally implicit in revelation? Do I always 
make it explicit by human logic? Is all 
revelation discoverable in Scrip- 
ture? If the total vision is in Scripture, 
just how is it there? In clear proposi- 
tions? In implications? If only 





1950. 


says 


stones ol 


God's 


logical 


part of Mariology is Biblically based, 
where is the remnant revealed? Can I 
touch that revelation as palpably as I 


touch the Bible or must it, in the nature 
of things valid but vague 
reality called apostolic tradition?” 
Resolving such questions, concludes 
Father Burghardt. may well involve some 


fade into a 


spiritual agony for Catholics. but “the 
experience should be intellectually and 
spiritually stimulating for ourselves—and 


for those not of our number to whom we 
say so insistently that the function of 
Our Lady in the 20th century, as in the 
first. is to bring God down to men and 
men up to God.” 
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Now king-size loads needn't 
“duck their heads’ for tunnels ! 





age I) What do you do when the load’s 
‘ too big to go through a tunnel? 


Change the load to fit the tunnel? No. Change the 
tunnel to fit the load! 

Easier said than done. But a Milwaukee Road 
“Creative Crew” did it. On our transcontinental 
main line they lowered the floors of 31 mountain 
tunnels. Some as much as two feet. 

This was an unparalleled engineering accomplish- 
ment. Some of the equipment needed didn’t even 
exist. So this “Creative Crew”’ designed it and super- 
vised the building in our own shops. 
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A REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAT BY OUR 


CREATIVE CREWS 


America's resourceful railroad 


To avoid interrupting train service, timing and 
teamwork were essential. So the work went on at 
record speed ...with little effect on train schedules. 

Now everything goes through...new, triple-deck 
auto-carrying flat cars, giant generators and trans- 
formers, even large prefabricated houses. 

In typical “it can be done” fashion The Milwaukee 
has equipped itself to do better the many jobs that 
railroads do best. If you have a tough shipping prob- 
lem our Creative Crews would welcome the chal- 
lenge. The Milwaukee Road, Union Station Bldg., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 











CLEVELAND'S “DIANA’ 


Would Rubens Paint a Bird? 


Amidst a buzz of rumors 
Museum of Art paid an estimated $550 
900 in 1959 for Rubens’ Diana and Her 
Vumphs Departing for the Last 
week Oil Billionaire Jean Paul Getty said 
he had gambled more than $4o 
Cleveland has a New 
it Getty’s Sutton Place mansion near Lon 


the Cleveland 


Chase. 





fake. Year's guests 


don saw, on a wall of pale green silk, an 
6-ft. canvas that G 
the real Diana and Her Nymphs. 


erally acknowledged tha 


said was 
And it is 
Rubens nev 
er painted the same subject twice. 


S-It. DY 








Cleveland traces its Diana back to 
796. when Amsterdam Widow Elizabeth 
Hooft sold it. The painting was authenti 
cated in 1959 by the late Dr. Ludwig 
Burchard, then the greatest living Rubens 


who flatly discounted rumors that 
it was really the work of Rubens’ assist- 
int, Frans Burchard 
the dog that Diana caresses 
Snvders 


expert 
Snvders pointing 
said that 
could never have created on his 
own an animal so highly expressive both 
in movement and feeling.” The birds in 
the background, the flowers in the 
ground, the “freshness and luminous col- 
concluded 


lore 


or.” he stamped it an early 
Rubens original. 

Getty boasts an even longer pedigree 
tracing it to 1655 (Rubens 
when the Marquis de Le- 
Spanish Ambassador to Brussels 
friend of Rubens’, listed the work 
in an inventory of his collection, Getty’s 
Rubens expert. Columbia Professor John 
Held. argues that the Cleveland painting 
has the sort of details—the birds 
the elaborate ironwork on Diana’s lance 
that “are 


copyists 


for his Diana 
died in 1640) 
ganes 


and a 


minor 
the foreground foliage not in- 


frequently added by to make 
their pictures more superficially interest- 
ing.” In matter Getty’s 
more detailed: Diana 


in Cleveland’s version 


one canvas 1s 
who is barelegged 
wears sandals and 
But this, said 


leggings in Getty's. even 
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GETTY'S “DIANA’ 


Held vuthenticity, for in a 
painting that is admittedly a the 
Rubens Diana, at the Picture Gallery in 
Kassel. Germany 


proves its 
copy ot 


the huntress wears leg 


gings and sandals, Finally. Held detect- 
ed several pentimenti. or ridges of paint 
that reveal a painted-over design, on the 
Getty canvas. These, he said, are sign 





ol spontaneous execution characteristic of 
an original version, while a finish 


that does not betray the trial and error of 


neat 


creation is more typical of a copy or stu- 


dio version.” His conclusion: “The Lon 
don canvas represents the original con- 
ception of the Master, and the Cleve 


land painting is a fine and certainly quite 
pleasing and handsome creation of Ru 
bens’ studio. 

We 
no doubt our picture is genuine 

Museum Director Sherman Lee. “It is 
conceivable that Rubens painted two Di 
what 


somebody else's problem. 


Cleveland stood its ground. have 


said 


anas. but the other one might be is 


MARINO MARINES “DANCER 





Shorty's Triumph 


The 533.000 citizens of Buffalo, though 

celebrated for love of art. have in 
their midst a museum envied throughout 
the U.S. Contemporary artists hold few 
places in higher esteem than the Albright 
Art Gallery. And there are few men for 
whom the dealers of Manhattan. Paris or 
London have more respect than its princi- 
pal patron, Seymour H. Knox, 63. A small 
(5 ft. 5 in.). peppery man who is a crack 
polo and court tennis player as well as a 
director of six major companies ( Marine 
Midland Trust Co.. F. W. Woolworth) 
Knox is a born enthusiast—and his chief 
enthusiasm is modern art. 

Next week, at a full-dress ceremony at 
tended by Buffalo’s mayor. by New York 


not 


State's art-collecting Governor. and by 
artists. critics and architects from as far 
away as Japan, the gallery will celebrate 





1 

its change of name to the Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery. It will also open a $1.700.000 
wing given mostly by the Knox Founda- 
tion and designed by Architects Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill. Though the Knox wing 
is modern, it ingeniously 
with the original 1905 gallery 


avoids clashing 
which has 
been described as the “finest example oi 
pure Greek architecture in the U.S.” Built 
on lower ground. the wing has the appear 
ance of an extension wall that lea 
tower of dark glass. 

Roaming the Ages. When 
Knox joined Albright’s board of directors 
the gallery 





Shorty 


in 1926 ilready had a collec- 
tion of surprising quality. It roams the 
ages in an almost haphazard way: an 
African mask, a Khmer sculpture, terra 
cotta tomb figures from China, a Cycladic 
idol that dates from the Bronze Age but 
looks as if it might have been sculpted 
vesterday. 


Irom 





There are a few 
the 


major 


minor master- 
works by 
French impressionists, a 
American art from 


Winslow Homer 


m 





pieces Renaissance 
all the 
first-rate collection of 
Gilbert 
to the 

Today 
gallery's 


Stuart through 


present 


thanks to Seymour Knox, the 


major claim to fame is as a 


showcase of contemporary abstraction. By 


IN ALBRIGHT-KNOX GALLERY 








CAMILLE PISSARRO’S “PEASANTS IN THE FIELD” FROM COLLECTION AT BUFFALO'S ALBRIGHT GALLERY 


LYONEL FEININGER'S “DUNES WITH RAY OF LIGHT” TAKES MUSEUM INTO SEMI-ABSTRACTION 
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TACKSON POLLOCK’S “CONVERGENCE” IS PART OF BOLD ABSTRACT COLLECTION, NOW ONE BEST IN THI 


WINSLOW HOMER'S “CROQUET PLAYERS” COMES FROM STRONG REPRESENTATION OF 19TH CENTURY US. PAINTERS 
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COLLECTOR KNOX 


1939 Knox was president, and that year 
Director Gordon Washburn, now director 
of tine arts at the Carnegie Institute, set 
aside one room for abstract art. For a 
while all purchases went through a com- 
mittee. but Knox grew impatient 
with the wrangling. “I decided,” says 
Knox in his no-nonsense way, “that I was 
providing most of the money, so I should 
have more to say about what we bought— 
with the help, of course. of the gallery 
director. 

Second to One. With Washburn and his 
Andrew Ritchie, now head of 
the Yale Art Gallery. and the present 
director, Gordon Smith—Knox has had a 
relationship any museum man would envy. 
“When we've seen a painting we liked,” 
says he. “we've been able to make up our 


soon 


SsUuCCESSOrs 


minds quickly without having to go 
through a committee. We are the com- 
mittee.” In the last seven years alone 


Knox has given more than 160 works to 
the gallery. He got his Pollock before the 
artist's sudden death sent Pollock prices 
skyrocketing. The Albright was the first 
museum in the world to buy a Clyfford 
Sull and one of the first to buy a Henry 
Moore. It now has at least one work by 
almost every major abstractionist from 
the late Arthur Dove and Wassily Kan- 
dinsky to Willem DeKooning. Mark To- 
bey and Robert Motherwell. Today } 
Knox—and not many in the art world 
would disagree—there is only one collec- 
work that is better, the 
Museum of Modern Art in 


Savs 


tion of abstract 
one in the 
Manhattan. 


ee 
Roman Visionary 

Many of the who swarmed 
through Turin’s Civie Gallery of Modern 
Art last week brought magnifying glasses 
with them. for every detail in every etch- 
ing and drawing in the show demanded 
the closest scrutiny. To the rest of the 
world. the works of Engraver Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi are a familiar staple; his 
Views of Rome sometimes show up on the 
walls of U.S. dentists’ waiting rooms. But 
to Italians he has always been an “artist 
for export’—an attitude that 
Ferdinando Salamon, who helped put the 
Turin show together. blames on “a south- 
ern country’s lack of interest in the con- 
templative arts. such as the study of old 
books, drawings and prints.” Now, in the 


people 


Professor 
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exhibition ever devoted to him 
Piranesi is finally getting his due from 
his countrymen, 

Even in his lifetime (1720-78) 
printed his copper engravings so fre- 
quently that he often had to re-etch them 
to restore clarity. Now many of the plates 

durably steel-coated at a heavy cost in 
faithfulness—belong to the Italian 
ernment, which occasionally runs off a 
new edition to the profit of the treasury. 
The prints produced in this “Piranesi in- 
dustry” sell for around $15 each. but “the 
result is about as true to the original as a 
picture postcard would be,” says Salamon. 
The merit of the Turin exhibit is to let 
Viewers see prints from Piranesi’s own 
time, distinguished by the lightness of 
line of the newly etched plate (and valued 
in the thousands}. 

An Opera-Set World. It has been said 
that if the missing “bundle of many 
pages” that formed Piranesi’s autobiog- 
raphy ever came to light, it would rival 
Cellini’s great book in raciness. But only 
the bare facts of his life are known. The 
son Of a stonemason he was born in a 
small village not far from Venice. His 
uncle was a successful engineer and archi- 
tect. and Piranesi started out to be an 
architect too. He read Palladio, studied 
the majestic stage designs that were the 
triumph of the Venetian theater. Even so 
Venice seemed a stifling place. Piranesi 
went to Rome. the city of august mem- 
ories and ancient glory. 

Had the times been more prosperous 
the 18th century might have gained a fair 
architect, but it would have lost a unique 
engraver. Neither the church nor the no- 
bility were in the mood to spend on new 
buildings, and so Piranesi turned to draw- 
ing and engraving what he could not build. 
No laws of structure could restrain him 
now; he could let his fancy race across 
each plate and create an opera-set world 
that could never have been built in stone. 
He did his famous prisons while on a visit 
to Venice—great caverns filled with fes- 


biggest 


Piranesi 


gov- 





toons of clanking chains. soaring arches 
and lacy bridges that piled space upon 
space as far as the eve could penetrate. 
Back in Rome, he saw “how most of the 
remains of ancient buildings lay scattered 
through gardens and plowed fields where 
they dwindled day by day.” Piranesi 
determined to preserve them “by me 
of engravings.” 

A Biography of Rome. He worked with 
such devouring diligence that sometimes 
his wife and children would go without 
supper rather than disturb him. Day after 
day for 25 years. he would hunt down 
ruins, and, as his biographer, A. Hyatt 
Mayor, has written, he would go at them 
“like an anatomist at a cadaver—strip- 
ping. sectioning, sawing until he had es- 
tablished the structure in all its layers and 
functions,” His Roman Antiquities made 
him famous; his Views of Rome is the 
greatest pictorial biography ever done of 
Rome. He worked tirelessly on, defying to 
the last the new champions of ancient 
Athens. Even while abed with the cancer 
that killed him, he called for his 
and copper plates. “Rest is unworthy of a 
Roman citizen,” he said. 

His embellished buildings. his shadowy 
ruins and his ornate details introduced 
a style of lavish grandeur that found its 
way to the noble homes of England and to 
the chateaux of imperial France. Modern 
critics like to point out that the sliced-up 
spaces of his prisons are akin to cubist 
abstraction, but this seems a cold sort of 
evaluation for a man like Piranesi. He 
conceived visions of Rome, Horace Wal- 
pole said, “beyond what Rome boasted 
even in the meridian of its splendor. 
Savage as Salvator Rosa, fierce as Michel- 
angelo and exuberant as Rubens. he has 
imagined scenes that would startle geome- 
try, and exhaust the Indies to realize. He 
piles palaces on bridges. and temples on 
palaces. and scales Heaven with mountains 
of edifices. Yet what taste in his boldness! 
What labor and thought both in his rash- 
ness and details!” 
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PIRANESI PRISON 


“SCENES THAT WOULD STARTLE GEOMETRY” 
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BROADWAY 
Sly Ways & Subways 


This one-cylinder Barnum, this tower 
of sneers in tasseled shoes, this Shubert 
Alley Catiline, this mustachioed thane of 
the sceptered aisle, this Greek god, this 
other Edam, this papier-maché genius, 
this blessed plotter, this doozer producer, 
this publicity addict who would send his 
cocker spaniel to Cape Canaveral if he 
thought it would get into space, this man, 
this David Merrick has done it again. 

Last week, with a full-page ad that 
managed to run in an early edition of the 


LEONARD MC COMBE—LIFE 
Merrick & Ap IN HERALD TRIBUNE 
It closed early. 


New York Herald Tribune, he perpetrated 
one of Broadway's most brazen jokes. 
Borrowed Luster. To advertise his new 
musical, Subways Are for Sleeping, Mer- 
rick stacked up one above another the 
names of Manhattan's seven daily-news- 
paper critics, and in huge block letters 
proclaimed that 7 OUT OF 7 ARE EC- 
STATICALLY UNANIMOUS ABOUT 
“SUBWAYS ARE FOR SLEEPING.” 
Beside each name was a quote. Walter 
Kerr, for example: “What a show! What a 
hit! What a solid hit! If you want to be 
overjoyed, spend an evening with Sub- 
ways Are for Sleeping. A triumph.” 
Howard Taubman: “One of the few great 
musical comedies of the last 30 years, one 
of the best of our time. It lends luster to 
this or any other Broadway season.” 
Some startled readers remembered that 
the seven critics, on the average, had been 
considerably less than ecstatic about Mer- 
rick’s show. But what ho? Beside each 
name there was a photograph. The seven 
faces were somewhat unfamiliar. The man 
pictured beside the name of Howard 
Taubman bore little resemblance to the 
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Howard Taubman who writes dramatic 
criticism for the New York Times. But 
he was Howard Taubman all right—an 
audio-equipment salesman on Lexington 
Avenue. Next came a rather handsome 
likeness of Walter Kerr, not Walter F. 
Kerr of the Herald Tribune, of course, 
but Walter J. Kerr, a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative. So on down the line. Mer- 
rick’s version of Richard Watts, the ever 
smiling cherub of the New York Post, was 
a Negro who works as a printing supervi- 
sor with the Blue Cross. Merrick explained 
later that he had selected this particular 
Richard Watts because “there isn’t one 
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critic who is a Negro, which I consider a 
violation of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices laws. My group is more representa- 
tive.” Since the Post is New York's most 
aggressively liberal newspaper, Merrick 
thought that “the real Dick Watts” would 
enjoy the gesture. 

Limp Spirit. To round up his personal 
critics’ circle, Merrick and Pressagent 
Harvey Sabinson used telephone directo- 
ries and similar sources. They took the 
shadow critics to the show, and Merrick 
claimed that all of them liked it. The 
shades were fed and pampered at Sardi’s 
and the Plaza. “We all worked on their 
statements,” says Pressagent Sabinson. 

Merrick submitted the ad to five of the 
seven newspapers, and all but the Trib 
turned it down. The Trib would have, too, 
but its advertising department was appar- 
ently asleep in the subways. When the 
Trib finally woke up, the ad was thrown 
out. Although New York’s Better Business 
Bureau squarely opposed Merrick’s antic, 
the real critics themselves thought it was 
funny. Said John Chapman of the Daily 
News: “Hilarious.” 





The actual score among the daily crit- 
ics when they reviewed Subways Are for 


Sleeping was three negatives (Kerr, Taub- 


man, and John McClain of the Journal- 
American) against three positives ( Watts, 
Chapman, and Robert Coleman of the 
Mirror), with the World-Telegram’s Nor- 
man Nadel hanging in the air. Said the 
real Kerr: “Limp.” Quoth the real Taub- 
man: “Stumbles as if suffering from som- 
nambulism . dull and vapid.” 


HOLLYWOOD 
The Ambivalence Chaser 


From the first days of the talking 
movie, the cry of Hollywood celebrities in 
distress has been: “Get me Giesler.”’ For 
whether the charge was rape or murder 
or merely mental cruelty in a divorce case, 
Jerry Giesler was the best defense attor- 
ney in town. Last week the irreplaceable 
Giesler died, at 77. leaving behind him a 
saddened and nervous Hollywood. 

His clients ranged from Errol Flynn 
to Marilyn Monroe, Charlie Chaplin to 
Smoky Bob Mitchum. He was attacked 
as a publicity hound and had a reputation 
fast man at taking on sensational 

when the Beverly Hills cops first 
arrived at the home of Lana Turner after 
her daughter had stabbed Johnny Stom- 
panato, Giesler opened the door. But 
underneath all the star-spangled headlines 
was a quiet, brilliant lawyer, an ambiva- 
lence chaser and not an ambulance chaser, 
who third-guessed his opposition and won 
his cases less by theatrics than by thor- 
ough and meticulous preparation. 

Violations & Acquittals. Nonetheless, 
his legend rests on his occasional his- 
trionic flashes. He broke bones in both 
hands thumping on the counsel table or 
the jury-box railing. Once, demonstrating 
a murder scene, he lay flat on the court- 
room floor and continued his oration from 
that position. When he defended Stripper 
Lili St. Cyr on an_ indecent-exposure 
charge. he concealed his own paunchy 
frame in the allegedly diaphanous towel 
that had covered her on the night in 
question, so convulsing the jury that the 
case was laughed out of court. In his 
desk drawer he kept Lili’s black lace pant- 
ies as a trophy of the victory. 

His tactic in rape cases was to make 
the victims seem even more rapacious 
than the accused. When Alexander Pan- 
tages was prosecuted for violating a 17- 
year-old girl, Giesler first established that 
the girl was strong and athletic and could 
probably have pinned the scrawny old 
theater owner to the floor if she had 
wished to. She had arrived in court in 
pigtails and a little girl’s dress, so Giesler 
asked the judge to make her wear the 
clothes she had worn the day of the 
“rape.” After she showed up in a low-cut 
crimson gown, Pantages was acquitted. 

A bald, unprepossessing man who 
looked like a half brother to both Adlai 
Stevenson and Alfred Hitchcock, Giesler 
delivered his exhortations to juries in a 
crescendoing whine, sometimes trailing off 
into the deep purple. He defended Walter 
Wanger after the jealous producer fired a 


cases 
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WitH Lana TURNER 
He left behind ao nervou ny. 
-38-cal. slug into the groin of a fellow 
whom he considered too attentive to his 
wife. Joan Bennett. Giesler decided this 


was temporary insanity. ‘For a brief mo 
ment,” he told the jury, “through the vio- 
let haze of early evening, Wanger 
things in a bluish Nash.” The jury some- 
how saw it that way. too, convicting him 
of a minor charge, and Wanger ended up 
with a short prison term. 


client 


saw 


Giesler’s Robert Mitchum, ar- 
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rested for smoking marijuana. also went 
to jail. Although Giesler was fairly sure 
that Mitchum had been framed, he coun- 
seled against a not-guilty plea in order to 
avoid the added publicity of a drawn-out 
jury trial. “My handling of the Mitchum 
and Wanger saved the motion- 
picture industry much grief,” Giesler said 
much later in his as-told-to book with 
Saturday Evening Post Writer Pete Mar- 
tin, “but they didn't appreciate it then. 
They don't now. It has al- 
ways been the industry's weakness that it 
can only see an inch before its nose. 

A Specialty. Son of a bank cashier 
Harold Lee Giesler (pronounced Geese-ler) 
was born in Wilton Junction, lowa. He 
the University of 
Michigan when he developed eye trouble 
and went instead to Los Angeles, where 
he drove a horse-drawn lumber wagon. 
Soon he began studying law at U.S.C. and 
clerking in the Earl Rogers, a 
flamboyant attorney who was a kind of 
Edwardian Giesler. Rogers nicknamed him 
Jerry, and the young attorney got some of 
his first courtroom experience helping 
Rogers successfully defend Clarence Dar- 
row against a charge of bribing jurors. 

On his own, Giesler was soon cutting 
his eyeteeth in some toweringly strange 
trials. Murders were a specialty, and in 
all, Giesler handled more than 7o murder 
cases over the vears. Not one of his clients 


cases 


appreciate it 


was about to go to 


otfice ol 


was executed, not even Bugsy Siegel, the 
excess-personnel man at Murder, Inc. 
And when Norman Selby, the fighter 


known as Kid McCoy.* was charged with 
the murder of his mistress 
verdict of manslaughter even though Sel- 
by had earlier insisted to the police that 
he was guilty. Giesler’s explanation of the 
confession: the Kid was so depressed that 
he wanted to die. 

Divorce & a Horse. Divorce was Gies- 
ler’s other specialty. Married twice him- 
self (he had two daughters and one son) 
he helped Barbara Hutton divest herself 
of Cary Grant, took the side of Lady 
Sylvia Ashley against Clark Gable, Mari- 
lyn Monroe against Joe DiMaggio. In his 
he defended the life of 
a horse Boy whose owner's 
will had decreed that the stallion should 
be destroyed to save him from mistreat- 


Giesler got a 


most bizarre case 
named Tom 


ment; and in perhaps his most celebrated 


case, he won an acquittal for Charlie 
Chaplin, charged with a violation of the 
Mann Act for transporting Starlet Joan 


Berry to New York. (He did not defend 
Chaplin when the actor lost the paternity 
suit that prompted him to leave Holly- 
wood forever.) 

Giesler never talked about the fees he 
charged, but Chaplin reportedly paid him 
$100,000, Errol Flynn $75. He av- 
much 





eraged about $150,000 a not 





year 
for a star whose performance in some of 
the greatest of Hollywood scenes should 
have earned him half a dozen Oscars. 














At the time, there were two fick called 
McCoy. Selby a good one, and the other 
pug, by comparison s a glass d failure 
When fans referred to Selby y called hin 
the real McCoy idding a phrase to the Ameri 


can lan 
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“The most exciting stereo 
sound ever” 


American Record Guide 





PASS IN REVIEW 
Prod. dir. by Bob Sharples 


BIG BAND PERCUSSION 
Ted Heath and his Music 









Rule Brittenic; Sco d Johnny One Note; Blues 
the Brave; ltzing n the Night; Peonut Ven 
tiida; Lili Merlene; othe der; Poinciono; others 





‘May make all other stereo 


3° 
obsolete New York Mirror 





MELODY & PERCUSSION 
FOR TWO PIANOS 
Ronnie Aldrich & 2 Pianos 
Unforgettable rd 
To Eoch His 


BONGOS from the SOUTH 
Edmundo Ros and Orch. 

Lisbon Antigua; Deep in 
the Heart of Te Ino 
Little Sonish Town; others 
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ance Corp. ¢ A man and wife, with 2 individual 
accounts and 1 joint account, can have up to 
$30,000 in fully insured yings * Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist. « We pay air mail both ways 
* Mail check or money order with coupon below 
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Lady Aloft 


The female voice sounds out of place in 
the cramped cockpit of a high-flying B-58 
bomber: “Oxygen quantity low. Oxygen 
quantity low. Descend to safe altitude. 
Monitor oxygen system until descent is 
accomplished.” 

Air Force pilots are learning to recog- 
nize and respond to those warm, well- 
modulated tones—and to rely on their 
disembodied presence. For the voice of 
Northrop Corp. Secretary Gina Drazin 
rides with the big delta-winged birds, ever 





alert to warn against airborne dangers. 
Recorded on tape and coiled into the 
complex innards of VIPS, Northrop’s 


PHIL BATH 
Cockpit COMPANION GINA 
Pilots pay attention. 
Voice Interruption Priority System, 
Gina’s voice makes instant report when- 


ever something goes wrong. She gets in- 
stant attention, while in other planes the 
buzzers, horns and flashing lights that sig- 
nal the same sort of trouble sometimes go 
unheeded for vital moments. 

Plenty of Warning. Northrop scien- 
tists began working on VIPS when they 
discovered that pilots react quickest to 
spoken commands; even when a pilot is 
beginning to black out from G forces and 
can no longer see warning lights, he hears 
and understands a distinctive voice. A 
feminine voice was chosen for VIPS to 
avoid confusion with the voices of other 
crewmen. The whole system weighs only 
8 Ibs., but its quick-acting brain can even 
assign priorities when several warnings are 
called for at once. If engine oil is low, 
Gina's voice reports the problem, but in 
case of more urgent danger—say. engine 
fire—VIPS would replace the oil warn- 
ing with Gina's recorded fire alarm. 

The B-58 VIPS can handle 50 emer- 
gency situations, and many warnings are 
followed by brief instructions for appro- 
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priate action. After a high-priority prob- 
lem has been corrected, Gina continues to 
report any lower-priority problems until 
they in turn have been taken care of. 

Plenty of Oomph. Northrop had little 
trouble selling VIPS to the Air Force. On 
a test flight in Texas, the system worked 
perfectly; its calm voice gave prompt 
warning of many simulated hazards. Then 
the pilot. Major H. T. Deutschendorf, 
started his landing approach. Gina spoke 
once more, warning that his airplane's al- 
ternator was out and that fuel pressure 
was low on the port side. The major had 
had enough tests for the day. “Shut the 
damned thing off.’” he shouted to his crew. 
A crew member replied that no more haz- 
ards had been simulated. Suddenly the 
major realized that this time the warnings 
were real. He followed VIPS's instruc- 
tions, and made a safe landing. 

Northrop is already planning other ap- 
plications for VIPS—submarines, missile 
countdowns, fire warnings in public build- 
ings. But Gina belongs to the Air Force. 
Said one SAC pilot last week: ‘That 
dame has plenty of oomph in her voice.” 


Mound of Golden Eggs 


By day, Iranian Archaeologist Ezat 
Negahban and his crew dig spectacular 
ancient artifacts out of a low mound in 
the fertile Goha Valley, 186 miles north- 
west of Teheran. By night, they stand 
guard against raiding peasants, crooked 
local officials and stealthy professional 
thieves. The round-the-clock duty is wear- 
ing but necessary. for the location is one 
of the richest in archaeological history, 
and the entire valley around the mound 
has gone digger-daffy. Peasants are even 
uprooting their vines and fruit trees in a 
frantic search for ancient gold. 

The treasure hunt was unwittingly be- 
gun by Professor Negahban when he or- 
ganized a routine archaeological survey 
of the thousands of man-made mounds 
that dot the valleys leading to the Cas- 
pian Sea. Remnants of forgotten cities 
whose mud-brick buildings and ramparts 
have long since crumbled. all the mounds 
looked interesting. But one afternoon last 
fall Dr. Negahban walked out of a forest 
in the Goha Valley and spotted five of 
them piled close together. “I knew in- 
stinctively.” he says, “that I had found 
my quarry 

Full-Dress Dig. Dr. Negahban’s party 
made exploratory borings in a mound 
named Marlik after a nearby olive grove. 
Out of the red earth came gold buttons, 
small bronze cows, red carnelian beads, 
and two cylindrical seals used to roll 
impressions on moist clay documents. 
The University of Teheran granted Dr. 
Negahban funds for a full-dress dig, and 
the 4oo-ft.-long boat-shaped mound was 
systematically excavated. 

After one week the diggers literally 
struck gold. They brought up a pouring 
vessel heavily inlaid with carved golden 
animals. One of the creatures has a human 
body, with a bird’s wings and two animal 
heads. In its outstretched arms it holds 











two wing 1 lions. On another part of the 
vessel a golden lion attacks a golden deer. 
Dr. Negahban suspects that these sym- 
bols are religious. 

Stream of Treasure. Day after day, 
treasure poured from the mound, which is 
now known locally as “the mound that 
lays golden eggs.” The biggest bowl, 8 in. 
high and 6 in. in diameter, shows a bird 
with animal legs and a mane. Other bowls 
are lively with prancing unicorns, bulls, 
rams, eagles, fish, a warrior in chain mail 
holding two leopards by their necks. The 
diggers turned up gold jewelry and gold 
household and toilet articles (ear clean- 
ers, tweezers, needles), stone maceheads, 
terra-cotta figurines. a marble sword hilt 
inlaid with gold and lapis lazuli. Said one 
ragged workman as he watched the stream 
of treasure: “How rich and careless we 











NEGAHBAN WITH UNEARTHED TREASURES 
Clay would be more welcome. 


were to cast our gold into the earth like 
a seed. It grew nothing and left us poor.” 

Most of the treasures of Marlik Mound 
are already safe in the Iranian Archaeo- 
logical Museum, but new finds always 
give Dr. Negahban something else to 
guard. By now he is surfeited with gold; 
he would rather dig up a clay tablet. 
From the style and workmanship of the 
articles he has found, he has guessed that 
they date from about 1ooo B.C., but he 
cannot be sure until he finds some written 
record connecting Marlik Mound with the 
known chronology of ancient Iran. Per- 
haps he will never be sure; at the begin- 
ning of the first millennium B.C., the 
whole Near East was in turmoil, with 
fierce barbarians making forays far into 
the Assyrian Empire. Little was written 
down during this dark age. 

Still, there are four more mounds to be 
excavated, and Dr. Negahban hopes that 
these will tell him what ancient people 
lived in the Goha Valley and buried their 
treasure there. “I won't leave a scrap.” 
he says. “I won't budge until all the 
mounds are finished.” 
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Viva Vivaldi! 


‘We are deeply indebted to Antonio 
Vivaldi,” said the violinist. “And I might 
say that Vivaldi is indebted to us. 
that Vivaldi 
ster ot the 


excellent 
famed 18th century Italian 


Chances are 





baroque, would be enjoying new populari 
ty with or without Violinist Felix Ayo and 
fellow members of the Italian string or- 
chestra called 7 Musici (The Musicians } 
But J Musi \/o00-zee- 


chee has 





(pronounced “ee 
surely 
boom. And in the process it has attracted 
an international following that 


contributed to the 


regards it 
as the best string orchestra in the world. 
This week the orchestra 
month North American 
Day after day the musicians painstakingly 
rehearsed—paying the price. said a proud 
member, “for being Number One. 

Pursuit of Perfection. Arturo Tosca- 
nini first proclaimed / Musici “Number 
One” when the orchestra was founded in 
Rome nine years ago, and / Musici has 
held on to the title ever since. Repeated 
winners of France's cherished Grand Prix 
du Disque, / Musici has made 34 records 


three 
in Quebec. 


begins a 


tour 


sold a phenomenal 300.0 copies, Its 
Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. In its 
pursuit of perfection, the group takes four 
full davs to record a 4o-min. LP. The 


1 luxurious, butter 


best seller 


result is smooth string 


tone, an artful blending of the orchestra’s 
twelve instruments (six violins, two cellos 
two violas, harpsichord, bass) 


control that is the envy of other 


a dynamic 


instru 





mentalists. Also to be envied: the fact 
that / Musici gets along harmoniousls 
without a conductor. 

1 Musici goes conductorless by choice 


does not even admit the existence of a 


first violinist because it wishes to repro 


duce as precisely as possible the organiza 
The mu- 


tion of early Italian orchestras 





sicians interrupt their rehearsals when any 
one of th 
a mistake. Because the 


feels that another has made 





leaderless method 


could cause endless bickering, 7 Musici 
picks its players for personality as well 
as technique, spends weeks studying the 


best soloists in Italy before naming a 
replacement. 

Baroque Gospel. I Musici is on the 
road an exhausting eight months out of 
the year, and although 


2 a performance, it 


it can command 
frequently set- 
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I Musici” iN Parts 


Harmor without o duct 


MUSIC 


small 





tles for less in towns, where it 
wants to spread the baroque gospel. (The 


Germany, the 





biggest 
in the U.S., where travel costs are higher. ) 
Although / Musici’s includes 
more modern music 


money Is In 


repertory 
than our audiences 
like to think we know” (Barber, Britten 
Bartok). attendance falls if the orchestra 


plavs too 


many contemporary composi 
much Mozart. For 
orchestra has dis 


well as 


tions or: even too 


better or worse, the 


covered, nothing sells 


the madness of Vivaldi.” 


quite so 


Veteran Prodigy 
Before he sits down to play a concert 
Pianist John Browning follows 
in early dinner (steak 
takes a short brisk 
touches his fin 


a simple 
routine: he eats 
ind baked 
walk to the 
gers to his toes 25 times. The 


potato 
concert hall 
icrobatics 
he explains ire to get the blood out of 
his stomach and into his hands 
belongs. Over the 
have proved remarkably effective—at 28 


where it 


years, the exercises 


BROWNING AT THE KEYBOARD 


Maturity. with blood in his finaer 





Browning is one of the most gifted pian- 
ists of his generation. Last week 
with the New York Philharmonic under 
Guest Conductor Solti, he re- 


fine he—and 


playing 


Georg 
minded audiences just how 
his generation 

Although Browning has yet to 
the international 


can be. 
achieve 
reputation enjoyed by 


such contemporaries as Van Cliburn and 








Glenn Gould, he has had his share of 
triumphs: a winner of the coveted Leven- 
tritt Award in 55. a gold-medal winner 
in 195 Brussels’ Queen Elisabeth Con- 
cours (in which he finished second to 
Russia's Vladimir Ashkenazy Unlike 
Cliburn, who is often identified with 
Tchaikovsky and other romantics, and 


Gould, who polished his reputation on 
Bach, Pianist Browning has not been 
linked with any school, but favors Mo 


Brahms, Schubert—Ger 
man and Austrian composers that he feels 


zart, Beethoven 








he can “go into for or 40 years and 
never touch bottom.” And his style. as he 
demonstrated again last week when he 


played Mozart's rarely heard Concerto 

B-Flat' Major, lies between 
Cliburn bravura and Gould introspection. 
The B-F 


to Browning's 


somewhere 





ideally suited 


Witty 


f Concerto was 
talent. A 
piece, it gave him a chance to display his 
brilliant technique 





virtuoso 


particularly in a rip- 
pling right hand. But there were also the 
lyric that uncoil 
effortlessly from Browning's piano, the re- 
markably transparent but 

Son of a violinist father and 
who was a 


long lines seemed to 
sonorous tone. 
a mother 
accompanist 
Browning followed in Cliburn’s footsteps 
studied with famed Teacher Rosina Lhe- 
vinne at Juilliard. He tours—in the U.S. 
ind Europe months of the year 
will give more than too concerts this year 
ilone. Although he is a superb performer 
of the German-Austrian repertoire, he is 
ilso a first-rate player of the 


professional 


eleven 


moderns 
the height of his 
two inches high- 
er for Prokofiev than for Beethoven—be- 
cause he believes a high bench helps him 
produce some of the perc ussive effects of 
modern Little is left to chance. 
Everywhere he goes on tour, Browning 
small black book—its 
crammed with the serial numbers of me 
located in the towns he 


for whom he changes 


idjustable piano bench 


music, 


carries a pages 


lodious pianos 


plans to visit. 
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CINEMA 





Wild & Woolly 


Something Wild (Prometheus: United 
Artists) is somewhat woolly. Director 
Jack Garfein and Novelist Alex Karmel 
are listed as the men who wrote the movie, 
but it plays as though the script had been 
done by three other people. 

Like Tennessee Williams, for one. The 
picture begins with a casual case of rape. 
The victim is a college girl (Carroll Baker 
in private life Mrs. Garfein) who goes 
skipping through a New York City park 
alone after dark. When she comes to, she 
tidies her clothes, staggers home. sneaks 
upstairs past her prudish parent ( Mildred 
Dunnock ). In a meticulous ritual of hys- 
teria, she cuts up her torn clothes, flushes 
them down the drain, pops into bed as if 
nothing had happened, as if out of sight 
were really out of mind. 

Freud is not mocked. Next morning, on 
the subway, the smell and pressure of flesh 
make her .sick with disgust. Dread like 
suppuration oozes from the deep, unmedi- 
cated wound in her mind. She sinks into 
fevered apathy, and one day in a daze al- 
most jumps off—does it always have to be 
a bridge? Anyway, a big dumb slob of a 
grease monkey (Ralph Meeker) grabs her 
just in time and— 

Exit Tennessee Williams, Enter Samuel 
Beckett, for about 40 minutes of motion- 
less movie. The mechanic locks the hero- 
ine in his dingy little basement apart- 
ment. Why? “You're my last chance.” he 
mumbles cryptically. “Let me out!” she 
screams. He shakes his head. “Let me 


out!” she screams. He shakes his head. 
They eat. They sleep. He gets stoned. 
They eat. They sleep. He gets stoned. 





Exit Beckett. Enter Fannie Hurst. at 
her gurgliest, to provide a happy ending 
the slob, who is really Prince Charming 





CarroLt BAKER IN “WILD” 


And pigeons os big as taxis. 
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in disguise, wakes the spellbound heroine 
with the magic of his love. and they live 
happily ever after—in that dingy little 
basement apartment. 

Cameraman Eugen Shuftan. a cunning 
old (65) craftsman well-known (Port of 
Shadows, Metropolis) in Europe, some- 
times shows a young man’s infatuation 
with technique. Pigeons, for instance. have 
no importance in this picture. so why in 
Hell's Kitchen have they been blown up 
till they look like taxicabs with wings? 
But in general he contrives with careful 
empathy to see the city as the heroine sees 
it, to suggest the horror in the eye of the 
beholder. What's more, Composer Aaron 
Copland has written some graceful back- 
ground music, and the three principals do 
as well as anybody could with the script 
in hand, As to the script. Actress Dun- 
nock has the last word in the last scene of 
the film. “What,”” she inquires in a blank 
confusion that her audience will wholly 
share, “what has happened?” 


Debbie Rides Again 

The Second Time Around (20th Cen 
tury—Fox). Debbie Reynolds, who at 29 
is known in show business as the world’s 
oldest teen-ager, first found fame at 16, 
when she became a drum majorette at 
John Burroughs High School in Burbank 
Calif. Friends say she doesn’t look a day 
older; enemies say she doesn't act a day 
older, But in twelve years and 26 films the 
little lady—she stands 5 ft. 14 in., weighs 
100 Ibs.—has developed. by sheer work 
and sheer nylons, into an effective hoofer 
and a get-by ballad-belter. And in recent 
films she has emerged as a competent 
utility comedienne, a half-fast Hutton, a 
pingpong Ball with lots of bounce. 

In Second Time Around, with Director 
Vincent Sherman to spur her flair for 
foolery, Debbie corrals a herd of yaks in 
what might otherwise have proved just 
one more way-in western. She plays a 
young “widder lady” from back East who 
arrives in Arizona, signs on as a ranch 
hand and runs through the tenderfoot 
routine—but in style. When she climbs 
up one side of a horse, she falls down the 
other. When she tries to wrangle a calf, 
she ends up flat on her face in the barn- 
yard muck. When she shingles a roof, she 
rolls off the edge, lands sitting on a pig, 
rides wildly off into the sunset. 

Having dealt with the livestock, Debbie 
promptly takes on some other critters: 
a passel of outlaws, a crooked sheriff (Ken 
Scott) and a charming cardsharp (Steve 
Forrest) whose favorite game is stud. 
Elected sheriff, she soon has the bad guys 
where they belong, and the charmer where 
she wants him—making proposals instead 
of propositions. 

Intellectually, such comedy is as plain 
as beans on a plate. Physically, it is as 
intricate as tumbling, and few girls have 
the muscles or the timing for the job. 
Onetime Drum Majorette Reynolds has 
both. She makes falling off a horse look 
as easy as falling off a horse. 








THe CHICKEN IN “ISLAND” 
And bees as big as rhino 


Gasbag Thriller 


Mysterious Island (Columbia). ‘Tis a 
dark and stormy night. Shouts and shots 
are heard. Four Yanks jump the wall of a 
Confederate stockade, grab a Rebel hos- 
tage and pile into the basket of an ob- 
servation balloon. Whack! They cut loose. 
The balloon soars. “We made it! We 
made it!” The storm screams derision. 
Four days and 7,000 miles later, it hurls 
the fugitives into the sea and onto the 
beach of an island somewhere in the 
South Pacific. 

Morning. Sunshine. Palm trees. “We're 
alive!” Unfortunately, so is the giant 
crab, 18 ft. from claw to claw, that comes 
scuttling down the beach. After a fearful 
battle. the monster plops into a_ boiling 
hot spring. The castaways breakfast heart- 
ily on boiled crab, then sight a small boat 
drifting ashore. What luck! The boat just 
happens to contain what every cinema 
castaway most urgently requires: women. 

Domesticity sets in. A cave is found 
and furnished, and the men go out to 
hunt. Pretty soon they find something 
that pretty well fills the pot—a chicken 
20 ft. tall. But next day they have trouble 
with bugs—bees as big as rhinos. And that 
same afternoon the island is invaded by 
pirates—just regular-size pirates. At the 
height of the battle, the pirate ship blows 
up and sinks. How come? Moments later 
a weird figure comes gliding through the 
surf. It’s a fish, It’s a sub. It's—Captain 
Nemo! And just where has Captain 
Nemo been hiding all this time? In his 
submarine, the Nautilus. And where is the 
Nautilus? In a volcano. Any further 
questions? 

If so, the required information is read- 
ily available in this competent, medium- 
budget version of a trilogy published in 
1874 by Jules Verne. It should thrill the 
gee-whillickers out of anybody willing to 
settle for a gasbag in a rocket age. 
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“It is my sincere belief that anyone in any walk The training I received in the Course has helped 
of life will richly benefit from taking the Dale me to organize more efficiently, to cope more 
Carnegie Course. effectively with the many problems accompany- 
“Having served as Governor of the State of ing the Executive Office and to gain a new per- 
Delaware from 1949 to 1953, I was no novice in spective in dealing with people. 
speaking before gatherings of any size, but I did “There is little doubt that the Dale Carnegie 
feel the need for more effective communication Course was a contributing factor in my success 
with the wide variety of groups that I was called at the polls in 1960.” 


upon to address during my tenure. Having 








The Dale Carnegie Course is available 


had no formal training in public speaking, iin 1077 cition, For complne deuails 





personal abilities 
Dale Carnegie Courses 


I quite naturally sought a speaking course write Dale Carnegie & Associates, 
Inc.. Suite 217. 15 West 16th St, 
New York 36, New York. 


negie Course far exceeded my expectations. Date CARNEGIE © 1082, Dale Carneote & Associstes 


that was above the ordinary. 


“T can sincerely say that the Dale Car- 
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SPORT 





Roughriding Rookie 

Draped across the bars of chute No. 3 
at the National Finals Rodeo in Dallas, 
the cowpoke stared coldly at a mottled 
grey bronc, puffed an inch-long butt 
and spat contemptuously into the dirt. 
Keep your eyes open,” warned a_by- 
stander. “That Blue Boy's a rank old 


HERSH 
LEAN 
n the bronc 


Cowsoy Mc 

Hottest 

s.0.b.” Nodding brusquely, Kenny Me- 

Lean hiked up his scuffed leather chaps 

swung over the rail, settled gingerly into 

the saddle, and in the awkward tradition 

of rodeo riding, he dug his spurs hard into 
Blue Boy's neck. 

Like a merry-go-round pony suddenly 
berserk, Blue Boy bellowed with 
rage and bucketed across the arena. Spin- 
ning, rearing, kicking up clouds of acrid 
dust, the wild-eyed horse struggled to un- 
rider. The violent ballet lasted 
just ten seconds. Then a klaxon sounded 
and McLean vaulted gracefully to the 
ground. The judges’ verdict: 171 out of 
i possible 210 points. 

Split Teeth. The score was short of 
pertect but the fact that he rode at all 
reflects the skill and daring that make 
Kenny McLean, at 22, the Rodeo Cow- 
Association's Rookie of the Year 
and the hottest young brone rider ever to 
crash the big-time rodeo circuit. In al- 
most any other sport, McLean would have 
been riding the bench. The night before 
he split two teeth and was carted to the 
hospital unconscious after tumbling heav- 
ily from an evil-tempered bronc. “Ken- 
ny’s horse took a run from the gate 
says fellow brone rider George Williams. 
“Then he jumped and kicked and walked 
on his front feet. Most times, you have 
time to slip him some rein, but Kenny 
was on the ground in five seconds.” 


gone 


seat its 


boys 
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Unorthodox Style. Part Indian, raven- 
haired Kenny McLean busted his first 
bronc—and took his first fall—at eleven 
on his father’s cattle ranch in tiny (pop. 
300) Okanagan Falls, B.C. “There wasn't 
much to do in ‘Okay Falls’ except hunt 
and fish.”) Kenny explains, “so my brother 
and I built a chute and started riding.” 
A natural athlete with superb coordina- 
tion and balance, Kenny quickly learned 
to keep his feet loose in the stirrups. de- 
veloped an unorthodox, righthanded rid- 
ing style* that scores points with the 
judges and- baffles his fellow cowboys. 
Surprise of the 1961 tour, McLean won 
ten “ridings,” placed in the money in 34 
earned $14,648, and was bucked 
off his mount only three times all season. 
Says Veteran Rider Williams: “Kenny 
really ‘charges’ a horse. He overrides most 
of them a bit. throws all caution to the 
winds. He’s one of the wildest spurring 


rodeos, 


cowboys in the business—and the best 
newcomer I've ever seen.” 
Spectacular Sub 

Like most Indiana youngsters. Ron 


Bonham started dribbling almost as soon 
as he stopped drooling. As a high school 
senior in 1960, Bonham was a basketball 
coach’s dream: he scored an average of 
29 points a game, led Muncie’s Central 
High to the finals of the state champi- 
onships, and headed an Indiana All-Star 
team that trounced the Kentucky All- 
Stars, 101-64. Indiana coaches and sports- 
writers voted him “Mr. Basketball,’ tout- 
ed him as the brightest college prospect 


to come out of the Hoosier State since 
the great Oscar (“Big O Robertson 
(Time cover, Feb. 17). Deluged with 


scholarship Bonham packed off 
to home-state Purdue. He stayed just 
three days (“I decided that four years is 
a long time to be unhappy went home 
to reconsider other offers. Bonham’s final 
choice: the University of Cincinnati 


olters 


the school that Oscar Robertson carried 
to basketball fame. 

At any other college in the nation 
slick-shooting Sophomore Bonham 19 


would be a sure first-stringer; at second- 
ranked Cincinnati (season record: 10-1) 
he is content at the moment to be the 
best substitute in college basketball. The 
reason 
last year’s power-packed Bearcat squad 
that ran up 22. straight and 
defeated top-ranked Ohio State, 70-65 
for the N.C.A.A. championship. Massive 
(6 ft. 9 in., 235 Ibs.) Paul 
rugged rebounder, is back at 
longer fouls out of important games. 
Lanky (6 ft. 6 in.) Forward Fred Dierking 
prides himself on possessing the sharpest 
elbows in the college game. Forward Dale 


there were only two seniors on 


victories 


Hogue, a 
center, no 





Heidotting (6 ft. 8 in.), Guards Tom 
permit saddle brone riders to keep one 
the rein; most use the left. claim it 

gives them better balance and trol. Con 





ditioned to lefthanded riders horses de 


t from their normal bucking pattern, behave 





unpredictably when ridden by ighthander 





Thacker and Tony Yates are all juniors. 
Besides, says Head Coach Ed Jucker, “I 
like to have a good bench.” 

In sturdy (6 ft. 5 in., 200 Ibs.) Ron 
Bonham, Coach Jucker has the best 
benchman in the business—a cool-headed 
righthander whose delicate push shot 
barely ruffles the basket’s netting. Al- 
though he plays only about 20 min. a 
game (v. Center Hogue’s 32 min.), Bon- 
ham is averaging 12 points a night, is the 
man Jucker calls on when Cincinnati 
needs a quick clutch of baskets. Fortnight 
ago, in Manhattan’s Holiday Festival, 
Cincinnati was trailing St. John’s, 30-33, 
in the final moments of the first half, 
when Jucker beckoned to Bonham on the 
bench. “Get in there and get us some 
points.” he ordered. Bonham promptly 
sank three straight jump shots, wound 
up with 27 points as the Bearcats won, 
97-68. In the Festival final against Wis- 
consin, Bonham ignored a full-court press, 
pumped in another 26 to lead a tor-71 


Cincinnati victory. Last week, against 
tough St. Louis. Bonham started, for a 
change, and scored 14 points, including 


the Bearcats’ first four. 
Cincinnati won easily, 62-47. 

But to methodical Ed Jucker, popping 
baskets is only half the game. and Sopho- 
Bonham still has a lot to learn 
about ball handling and defense before he 
earns a regular starting position on the 
solid Bearcat ball club. Explains Bon- 
ham: “In high school, the coach always 
put me on the weakest player we faced. 
He didn’t want to take a chance on my 
fouling out; he just wanted me to shoot. 
It hurt me in college.” Determined to 
Bonham often away 
from Jucker’s two-hour daily practice ses- 
sions so exhausted that he collapses on his 
dormitory bed and sleeps through dinner. 
I knew it was going to be tough,” he 
but I'll make it yet. 


Never headed, 


more 


improve 


staggers 


says 


SHARPSHOOTER BONHAM 
Best on the bench. 
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L.S.U. Coacn Dretzer 
Biggest pc 


»staame winner. 


Scoreboard 


> In his seven years as head coach at 
Mississippi State and Texas, soft-spoken 
Darrell Royal had never turned out a 
team that beat the University of Missis- 
sippi or a team that won a bowl game. 
Matched against Ole Miss in Dallas’ Cot- 
ton Bowl, Royal's Longhorns did both at 
once. They jumped to an early lead and 
hung on to win 12-7. In New Orleans’ 
all-white Sugar Bowl, top-ranked Alabama 
relied on a stingy defense to eke out a 
10-3 victory over Arkansas. In Pasadena’s 
Rose Bowl. a crowd of 98.000 watched 
Minnesota shrug off an early U.C.L.A. 
field goal. romp to an easy 21-3 victory. 
And in) Miami's rain-drenched Orange 
Bowl, Louisiana State's hard-rushing line- 
men blocked two Colorado punts. routed 
the outmanned Westerners 25-7. Perhaps 
the biggest winner of all was L.S.U. Coach 
Paul Dietzel, who tlew home to Baton 
Rouge after the game ready to accept a 
five-vear, S100.000 contract offer from the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 

> To keep his Western Champion Green 
Bay Packers moving against the Eastern 


Champion New York Giants. Packer 
Coach Vince Lombardi relied on a savage- 
ly blocking line. the accurate passing of 


Quarterback Bart Starr. and the multiple 
talents of Paul Hornung—the N.F.L.’s 
Player of the Year. Hornung drove past 
Giant defenders for Sq yds. (including a 
6-yd. touchdown burst booted three 
field goals and four extra points as the 
Packers cut down the hapless Giants 37-0. 
> As their Sportsman of the Year, the 
editors of SportTS ILLUSTRATED picked tow- 
ering Jerry Lucas. star of Ohio State's 


top-ranked basketball team and the U.S.’s 
1960 Olympics squad. Said SI: “Jerry 
Lucas is not only a fine athlete but a 


symbol of his generation's best at a time 
when its best is sorely needed by his 
country as well as his sport.’ 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Tenley Albright, 26, shapely 
winner of two world’s figure skating cham- 
pionships and the 1956 Olympic crown, 
now a resident in surgery at the Beverly 
(Mass.) Hospital: and Tudor Gardiner 
43. son of a former Maine Governor and 
summa cum laude graduate in President 
Kennedy's Harvard class who abandoned 
the bar to work for a Ph.D. in classical 
philology: she for the first time, he for 
the second; in Boston. 





Died. Paul Mulholland Butler. 56. 
shrewd. hot-tempered chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee from 
1954 to 1960, whose vitriolic attacks on 
the Republican Party and sharp criticism 
of his own party's leadership kept him in 
a constant swirl of controversy; of a heart 
attack; in Washington. A party wheelhorse 
in Indiana and Stevenson backer before 
taking the national chairmanship over 
Harry Truman’s bitter opposition, he pro- 
voked Southern Democrats with open crit- 
icism of their civil rights stand, attacked 
Lyndon Johnson and the late Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn for “moving too 
slowly toward a positive legislative pro- 
gram,” had his last good scrap in 1960 
when Truman accused him of trying to rig 
the Democratic Convention for Kennedy. 


Died. Benjamin Franklin Fairless. 71. 
fast-moving boss of giant U.S. Steel for 
nearly 20 vears, who substituted a candid 
personal charm for the rough flamboyance 
of an earlier generation of steelmakers: 
of pleurisy complicated by uremia; in 
Ligonier. Pa. Born the son of an immi- 
grant Welsh coal miner. he got his first 
taste of capitalism as a newsboy, worked 
his way to an engineering degree, climbed 
rapidly with common-sense solutions to 
production problems and a knack for me- 
diating high-level disputes. As president of 
U.S. Steel from 1938 to 1953 and board 
chairman from 1952 to 1955. he mellowed 
Big Steel's attitude to organized labor, in- 
creased U.S. Steel’s massive capacity by 
nearly 35° while effectively defending 
bigness in steel to become known to a 
generation as “Mr. Steel.” 


Died. Harold Lee ( Jerry”) Giesler, 77 
canny counsel for two generations of Hol- 
lywood celebrities in distress, whose court 
room histrionics won him fame as “The 
Magnificent Mouthpiece”; 
tack in 
BUSINESS }. 


of a heart at- 
Beverly Hills (see SHow 


Died. Faris el Khouri, 84. voluble elder 
statesman of Syria who entered politics as 
a Deputy in the Ottoman Parliament in 
1914 and despite repeated deportations for 
revolutionary activity fought for Syrian 
independence, served Syria four times as 
Premier. between 1944 and 1955, and 
headed his country’s delegation to the 
United Nations, where he was Security 
Council president, led the bitter Arab 
opposition to an independent, Zionist Is- 
racl; after a long illness; in Damascus. 


Gray pair 
for Hire 


Half the fun of being young 
is doing things on the spur of 
the moment...living impul- 
sively. But the strange para- 
dox is: these spontaneous 
years are precisely the time to 
plan for the security and se- 
renity of later years. Thus, a 
long range investment pro- 
gram is vital now. Planning 
such a program is no activity 
for the dilettante. It takes ex- 
perience, skill and research to 
develop the necessary know- 
how. At Harris, Upham we 
have the gray hairs to prove 
it. And we specialize in put- 
ting them to work for younger 
people. Harris, Upham has 
studied the lives and expecta- 
tions of today’s younger 
career-minded man and we 
are creating a variety of in- 
vestment programs geared to 
his individual situation. Since 
its founding in 1895 Harris, 
Upham has developed a high 
degree of accomplishment in 
working with the younger, 
less experienced investor as 
well asthe seasoned stockhold- 
er. Our ‘gray hair’ is for hire. 
Write for the booklet Tomor- 
row Is Now! Or, talk to the 
man at Harris, Upham today. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading security and commodity exchanges 


120 Broadway, Dept. T-6 
New York 5, New York 
47 offices from coast to coast 
an 
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This city will move 2100 miles by the 








time you finish reading this. 


This city, your city, every city and town on earth will 
move 2100 miles in the next two minutes 

Even you will move that distance. 

For even as you are reading this the earth is spinning 
mile after mile through space on its orbit around the sun. 

Imagine the problem this creates for America's scien- 
tists trying to find ways to guide our astronauts on journeys 
to distant planets. Not only is the earth moving at aston 
ishing speeds, but all the planets are moving too, and our 
entire solar system is moving at the same time. 

One of the most difficult problems in the conquest of 
space is guidance... to be able to launch a vehicle from the 
moving earth, have it speed through a whirling universe, 
and then land precisely at a moving destination millions 
of miles away. 


In the last two decades some of the finest scientific 
minds in the nation have been turned to this difficult task 

The Autonetics Division of North American Aviation is 
hard at work in the field of navigation. It was North Ameri- 
can that designed and built the inertial navigation system 
that guides our Polaris submarines for months beneath 
the oceans. 

Undersea navigation was once a formidable problem. It 
was solved. Navigation in outer space is also being solved. 

And when our first space explorers set forth, they will be 
guided with extraordinary precision in a universe that is 
always on the move. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION =e: 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS, 
LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 








for temporary white collar office help 


get the Kelly Girl habit 





Smart new way to polish off paperwork faster 


Call on KELLY GIRL" service to count inventory, balance books, file files, figure 
taxes. It’s the easiest way to get out from under a heavy work load. If the work's 
piling up, Kelly Girl temporary employees will join forces with your regular staft 
for as many days or weeks as you need them. Kelly Girl Service has 140 offices 
supplying tested, screened, bonded, insured, 100% guaranteed temporary white 
collar help to business firms nationwide. Get the Kelly Girl habit. Call us now. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Good & Getting Better 


Economists and businessmen are in con- 
siderable agreement in their predictions 
for 1962. In the language dear to the 
canny winegrowers of Burgundy, they 
foresee a good year but not a great one. 
Almost all hands predict that the gross 
national product will rise this year from 
$521 billion to somewhere around $560 
billion, an increase of 7°. The industrial 
production index should climb from its 
recession low of 102 in February last year 
to better than 120 by year’s end. And 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
1957=100 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 
1957 -59=100 





forecasters have the comforting convic- 
tion that consumer prices will probably 
inch upward by only 1°, meaning that 
1962's growth would be real rather than 
inflationary (see chart). 

All this, said Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges, just adds up to “sound 
economic progress.” A forum of 14 econ- 
omists convened by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board predicted ‘“mod- 
erate growth.” Said one, Economist Mur- 
ray Shields: “1962 will be a good year 
with quite a flock of new highs, but it 
will not be a boom year.’ 

For the economists the favorable 
for 1962 are tempered by some big “ifs.” 
There remains the high level of unemploy- 
ment (about 67 ), the international pay- 
ment balance, a chance of labor stoppages, 
particularly in the steel industry, which 
negotiates contracts this year. 

Actually there are new signs that the 
prospects for business are already good 
and getting better. Some businessmen last 
week were privately admitting that vol- 
ume and profits were ahead of what they 
have publicly indicated. One big trans- 
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portation company, surprised by a fat 
year’s end profit. decided to “bury some 
of it” in a contingency fund. An elec- 
tronics firm, doing unexpectedly well at 
year's end. decided to set aside 6% of 
sales income as what it calls a hedge 
against inventory adjustment. Fact was 
that in the waning weeks of 1961 and 
in the first week of 1962, indicators point- 
ed upward more sharply than prognosti- 
cators, using their most recent but still 
lagging statistics. had anticipated. 

Consumers jamming department store 
aisles contributed to a_post-Christmas 
buying surge that pushed sales 8°) over 
a year ago. As last-quarter auto statistics 
flowed into head offices, Chevrolet, Cadil- 
lac. Rambler and Chrysler last week found 
that they had achieved alltime highs. And 
Ward's Automotive Reports predicted that 
production in January would be the best 
in two years. U.S. Steel's Roger Blough 
foresaw the steel industry entering 1962 
on what he called “the strongest order 
and production note in two years.’ During 
January steel mills will be at 85° of 
capacity (v. 50° a year ago). Sales of ap- 
pliances, gasoline and housing are all ex- 
pected to increase by 4% in 1962—and 
these are conservative estimates. 

In what all manufacturers agree should 
be a tough competitive year, capital in- 
vestment in new and more efficient ma- 
chinery will play a big role. Most econo- 
mists predicted that capital spending for 
new plants and equipment could jump 
13-15°. The figure could go higher if the 
Administration can push through legisla- 
tion for a proposed $1.5 billion tax credit 
for companies investing in new plants and 
equipment. William F. Butler, vice presi- 
dent for economics at the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, guardedly put the case for 
more-than-moderate optimism: ‘There are 
two chances in ten that business invest- 
ment will really take off next year, but 
part of the law of probabilities is that 
the improbable occasionally happens.” 


WALL STREET 
The SEC Moves In 


To look at the solid building in Man- 
hattan’s Trinity Place that houses the 
American Stock Exchange, it would seem 
that the old days of the raucous Curb Ex- 
change were far behind. But last week 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
after closeting itself for a seven-month 
study, issued a 127-page report excoriat- 
ing the practices of the nation’s second 
largest stock exchange, and suggesting that 
too many vestiges of its past still hang on. 

The brokers no longer do their trading 
from the curbstones of Lower Manhattan 
dressed in zebra-striped hats and bright 
blazers, but SEC found that several of the 
stocks they trade in their spacious hall 
(“a large number of these have been stock 
of Canadian mining or oil companies”) 
are as risky as they were in the days of 
the “49 Gold Rush. “While undoubtedly 
the great majority of issuers of listed 
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stocks are sound business enterprises,” 
noted SEC, “the Exchange has appeared 
reluctant to suspend or de-list issues 
whose future prospects have proved dim.” 

The Four Controllers. Presumably the 
32-man Amex Board of Governors is ex- 
pected to keep a vigilant eye on such mat- 
ters. But, SEC reported, this body has 
been tightly controlled for ten years by 
four of its members. SEC identified them 
as Board Chairman Joseph F. Reilly, 5 
Vice Chairman Charles J. Bocklet. Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman James R. 
Dyer, 56, and Floor Transactions Com- 
mittee Chairman John J.,.Mann, 54. Un- 
der their command. President Edward T. 
McCormick, 50, who resigned his $75,000- 
a-year job last month in a welter of 
criticism (Tre, Dec. 22), had his duties 
reduced to that of a fulltime salesman 
primarily concerned with getting new com- 
panies to list their stock on the Exchange. 
In at least ten cases, SEC said. McCor- 
mick put himself in a position to profit 
from new listings by buying stock before 
it went on the board. 

In a striking example of how the four 
men operated "C noted that at the 
board meeting during which McCormick 
resigned, “Reilly was in the chair, Dyer 
moved that the resignation be accepted, 
and Mann seconded the motion. Reilly 
then relinquished the chair to Bocklet, 
Dyer moved that Reilly be appointed 
president pro tempore, and Mann second- 
ed the motion.” Dyer, Bocklet and Mann 
are all Amex stock specialists, that is, men 
assigned to trade in certa‘n stocks to keep 
their price from leaping or sliding abnor- 
mally (New York Stock Exchange spe- 
cialists laid out $100 million in one day 
to cushion a panic price break after Ei- 
senhower’s heart attack). In the case of 
the American Exchange, said SEC, there 
was “a concentration of power in the 
hands of a small self-perpetuating group 
dominated by specialists.” resulting in 
“manifold and prolonged abuses by spe- 
cialists and floor traders.” 

The Manipulators. Most Amex special- 
ists tend to their business. but the fact 
that a few were using their positions to 
manipulate stock prices for their own 
profit came to the SEC's attention last 
spring, when evidence piled up that Amex 
Specialists Gerard A. Re and Son Gerard 
F. had been rigging the market for more 
than five years, netted themselves a profit 
estimated at $3.000,000. 

Last week's SEC report argued that the 
Res were not an isolated example. Also 
cited were Gilligan, Will & Co., who are 
either the specialists. or finance the spe- 
cialists. in 130% of the 1,000 stocks the 
Amex trades. It was characteristic, said 
SEC, that before a stock in which the 
firm of Gilligan, Will was to specialize 
was listed on the exchange. Gilligan, Will 
would acquire a block at below-market 
price, then profit after trading started. 

Brokers are forbidden to deal in stocks 
unregistered with SEC. But in one in- 
stance, Partner James Gilligan (who re- 
tired last April) deposited 4.700 unregis- 
tered shares of Guild Films Co, stock out 
of the block of 63.000 he had purchased 
into the account of Reilly, then head of 
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the Floor Transactions Committee. “Upon 
learning of the purchase.’ SEC said, 
“Reilly immediately sold the stock at 
a profit of approximately $2,300.” Six 
months later, Reilly's committee refused 
to punish Gilligan for dealing in the stock. 

“The problem,” says SEC. “goes be- 
yond isolated violations, and amounts to 
a general deficiency of standards and a 
fundamental failure of controls.” Recog- 
nizing that some Amex members have 
been trying to clean their own house, 
SEC indicated that the real problem is 
enforcement of existing regulations (“In 
certain respects the rules of the Exchange 
are stronger than those of other ex- 
changes ..."’). “But.” warned the investi- 
gators. “the [SEC] must be prepared to 
exercise its supervisory powers if the 


necessary reform is not forthcoming.” 





BEN MARTIN 
U.S. Trust’s Buek & AmMMIDON 
They will bother with half a million. 


CORPORATIONS 
Banker to the Rich 


Few banks over the years have lived 
on cozier terms with their clients than 
Wall Street's 1og-year-old United States 
Trust Co. It has always been the bank's 
custom to invite its customers to lunch, 
supply cakes with candles when clients’ 
children have an 18th birthday, advise on 
everything from selecting and 
planning careers to buying horses. Offer- 
ing such friendly service has proved to 
be highly profitable for U.S. Trust 
particularly because its customers, past 
and present, include such names as Rocke- 
feller, Astor, Vanderbilt, and Whitney. 

Ever since it was founded in 1853 by a 
group of wealthy New Yorkers (among 
them: Inventor Peter Cooper) to provide 
professional management for their estates 
U.S. Trust has been a rich man’s bank. 
Today, its personal trust funds and invest- 
ment portfolios total 8.000, plus endow- 
ment funds for such schools as Princeton, 
Amherst. Middlebury, Williams, and New 
York University—all told amounting to 
more than $6 billion in assets. The port- 
folios of its customers put U.S. Trust 
among the top half-dozen stockholders of 


schools 





such corporate giants as American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, International Busi- 
ness Machines. Standard Oil of California, 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Expunge Failure. U.S. Trust prides it- 
self on the wisdom of its counsel (the 
name of one of its presidents, Lyman J. 
Gage.* who was a failure around the turn 
of the century. has been expunged from 
its corporate history). It has had to test 
its advice in action. As controlling stock- 
holder, it has had to step in to straighten 
out management problems, at times has 
found itself running an insurance compa- 
ny, a machinery maker. a food processor, 
a coal-mining firm, and a molasses com- 
pany. To settle the estate of one wealthy 
New York lawyer. the bank merged 
three small cement companies he con- 
trolled. formed General Portland Cement 
Co., which in 13 years has jumped from 
$15 million in sales to $59 million. 

With a healthy profit increase of 87% 
in ten years (to $3,340,000 last year), it 
would seem that nothing could ruffle the 
serene existence of U.S. Trust. But in to- 
day's banking world. with big banks merg- 
ing to command more business, not even 
U.S. Trust could continue unchanged. 

First to recognize this was personable 
Benjamin Strong (Princeton, class of 
19), since 1947 the bank’s president and 
then chairman. He had livened things by 
actively seeking new clients, e.g. adver- 
tising on the society pages. Strong cast 
aside the tradition that U.S. Trust chief 
officers linger on (one quit at 1to4). And 
he reached into the outside banking world 
to hire as president and his eventual suc- 








cessor tall, handsome Hoyt Ammidon 
(Yale, 32). Ammidon was a 20-year vet- 
eran at New York’s Central Hanover 


Bank and Trust Co., and for five years 
personal-investment manager for Multi- 
millionaire Vincent Astor. Last week, 
right on schedule. Strong retired at 65, 
and Ammidon, 52, stepped up to chairman 
and chief executive officer. In as president 
went First Vice President Charles W. 
Buek, 50 (Yale. °33). 

Change the Mix. As chairman, Ammi- 
don’s biggest job will be to change U.S. 
Trust's earning mix. Last year the bank 
was in the unique situation of making 
60°, of its income from management fees, 
only 40° from interest on loans and its 
own investments. In recessions, the U.S. 
Trust way makes for stability, but in 
good times, when loans are in demand, 
other banks pile up profits faster. To get 
more loan income, Ammidon is actively 
seeking large commercial deposits—par- 
ticularly from companies in which U.S. 
Trust is a big stockholder—and in three 
years hopes to raise deposits, to $300 mil- 
lion from $194 million in 1961. 

U.S. Trust still wants no truck with the 
$5-a-week depositor, but there are signs 
that it will take clients who are merely 
silver-plated. Says President Buek: “We 
have tried hard to live down our reputa- 
tion. We hate to have a man come in with 
only half a million and be afraid that we 
won't want to bother with him.” 
under President 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William McKinley 
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You can't do it with just any air shipping service. Only Air Express offers you all the benefits of overnight delivery, 
nationwide. Only Air Express has priority on all flights of all scheduled U.S. airlines, and 13,000 REA Express 
trucks for rapid pick-up and delivery. Air Express brings revolutionary advantages to distribution. The rates are 
surprisingly low. 25 Ibs. fly 1,000 miles door-to-door, for only $8.12! No wonder Air Express handled more 
than twice as many shipments last year as all air freight forwarders put together! One call speeds your shipment. 
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FLORENCE-BOLOGNA HIGHWAY OF THE SUN: FOR THE FUTURE, A HIGH ROAD 


ITALY’S BOOMING NORTH 


Land of Autocratic. Energetic Business Giants 


E \CH opening night during the opera 
4 season, Milan’s Via Manzoni is trans- 
formed from a bustling commercial street 
to a river of wealth and elegance. Bumper 
to bumper, a seemingly endless line of 
Mercedes. Alfa Romeos, Lancias and Ma- 
seratis inches toward the Piazza della 
Seala. their high-powered engines being 
raced by traffic-frustrated drivers, Pulling 





up before La Scala’s neoclassic facade, 
the cars discharge their cargoes—usually 
an Italian businessman, resplendent in 


white tie. and his bejeweled wife, dressed 
in a Fontana, Capucci or Dior. 

Milan’s opulence is no sudden sparkle 
or passing phenomenon. The city is the 
dynamic fountainhead of the biggest, most 
sustained comeback that any European 
nation has made from World War II 
ashes. Germany has had its economic mir- 
acle. and France its postwar resurgence; 
both are still prospering but at a slightly 
slower pace. North Italy has sustained 
its boom. In Milan the Gothic finials of 
the renowned duomo now have to fight 
for recognition against a skyline of strik- 
ing new skyscrapers. From the Piazza del 
Duomo rises the bedlam that only Italian 
traffic can generate. In front of the ca- 
thedral’s stately bronze doors Milan is 
digging an entrance for its new subway. 
Everywhere Milanese businessmen move 
at dogtrot pace in a furious pursuit of 
profits, and lavish restaurants, such as 
Giannino, have geared their cuisine and 
prices to help them spend it. 

Not only the businessmen prosper. Mi- 
lan’s workers are the industrial elite of 
Italy. Per capita earnings have leaped 


56°7 since 1952 to $1,000 a year, which 
in actual purchasing power amounts to 
much more. Milan's 1,500,000 people pay 
26 of the taxes—and grumble as if it 
were roo’. And all over North Italy 
the flaring top quarter ol the boot that 
lies Florence—workers can now 
own the refrigerators and television sets 
they produce. Last year so many of them 
traded their motor scooters for autos that 
car registrations in Italy soared some 30°%. 
Italian industrial production, still large- 
ly concentrated in the “iron triangle” of 
Milan. Turin and Genoa, has doubled in 
the past eight years. So avidly does the 
rest of the world gobble up Italian prod- 
ucts that the nation’s balance-of-payments 
surplus is the envy of the U.S. Treasury. 
Buoyed by these achievements, North 
Italian businessmen, who once argued that 
they could hold their home markets only 
with the help of protectionism. today 
swagger forth on a Common Market inva- 
sion of the rest of Europe with all the 
self-assurance of the Caesars of old. 
Promised Land. As always. North Italy 
is outpacing the rest of the country. The 
arid South, despite all the Italian govern- 
ment and U.S. aid money poured in, is 
still primarily a land of hunger and hope- 
lessness. In startling contrast gleams the 
prosperity of North Italy, which has re- 
placed the U.S. as the near and visible 
promised land in the dreams of impov- 
erished Sicilians and Calabrians. “Cali- 
fornia begins at Milan.” runs the current 
folklore of South Italy and each day hun- 
dreds of southerners board northbound 
trains to seek the living wage they cannot 
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find at home. Last year some 70,000 of 
them settled in Milan alone. 

At the end of World War II. most of 
North Italy’s industry lay in ruins, and 
even to regain the modest prosperity of 
prewar years seemed a task of decades. 
The resurgence came much quicker, and 
for three reasons: 
> U.S. Marshall Plan aid of $3.5 billion 
to Italy—a substantial part of which went 
to rebuild the North, where there was 
much more industry that was worth re- 
building. 
> The tough fiscal policy of the late 
President Luigi Einaudi, which prevented 
runaway inflation. 
> Discovery of methane in the Po Valley, 
which has given Italian industry a cheap 
domestic fuel source to stoke its indus- 
trial boom. 

The Autocrats. These strokes of good 
fortune were converted into “the Italian 
miracle” by the energy and imagination 
of North Italian businessmen and the 
industry of their employees. Unlike the 
committee-minded U.S. businessman, the 
Italian chief executive is a freewheeling 
autocrat who bases his decision far more 
on intuition than on the promptings of 
scientific management. 

Probably no Italian industrialist shoul- 
dered his way to U.S. attention with more 
of a jolt than the late Adriano Olivetti. 
An intense idealist with a left-trending 
political philosophy, Olivetti was looked 
askance at by many other Italian busi- 
nessmen who argued that what really kept 
the Olivetti Co. going the 
steadying hand of Financial Wizard Giu- 
seppe Pero, 68. now the company’s chief 
executive. Yet, for all his quirks, Olivetti 
was a marketing genius, who by introduc- 
ing the sophisticated “Italian look” in 
office machines, built a family business 
into an international and just 
before his death 22 months ago startled 
the business world by acquiring Connec- 
ticut’s faltering Underwood Corp. in the 
first major takeover of a U.S. firm by 
foreigners since World War IT. 

Courtly Killers. In Ltaly. Olivetti’s in- 
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fluence never approached that of tiny 
(5 ft. 1 in.) Vittorio Valletta, 78. man- 
aging director of the Fiat automobile 
empire, which now builds So of the 


600,000 cars produced in Italy each year 
and is a major producer of steel, locomo- 
tives, marine diesel engines and aircraft. 
A courtly ex-accountant who rebuilt Fiat 
from World War II rubble. Valletta led 
the company to its present near monopoly 
in Italy partly by taking advantage of a 
prohibitive tariff on foreign cars. Now 
that the Common Market is about to 
change all that. Valletta has moved to 
keep his hold on the home market with 
long overdue price cuts, simultaneously 
has launched an expansion program de- 
signed to double Fiat's production and 
flood Europe with Fiat’s smallest cars, 
the two-cylinder 500 and four-cylinder 
600, which undercut Volkswagen in both 
size and price. 

Second in power only to Valletta in 
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MILAN’S SKYLINE, seen through the duomo’s spires. is capital. Although the Milanese make up only 
punctuated by modern skyscrapers, which symbolize the city’s 50 million people, their enterprise accounts for 


undisputed role as I bustling commercial and industrial nation’s output and 40% of exports of industrial gox 
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FASHION DESIGNER Emilio Pucci 
46, of Florence, has made Ital ts- 
\ manly ex-fighter pi- 

he fe *s bright colors, is now 
pushing stretch fabrics for street wear. 
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GENOA. Italy’s biggest 

is rebuilt from rubble after World 

War II, can dock 100 ships at one time. 
‘osing out of h r i s finest 


passenger liner, the Leonardo da Vinci. 











Italian private industry is coldly hand- 
some Count Carlo Faina, chairman of the 
giant Montecatini chemical complex. De- 
spite an aristocratic heritage—he holds 
a longstanding title granted by Pope 
Pius IX and confirmed by the Italian 
royal family—Faina joined Montecatini 
35 years ago as one of 360 applicants 
answering a want ad. Assigned to rebuild 
the chemical complex after the war. he 
defied stockholder opposition by multi- 
plying the outstanding shares in order to 
obtain new capital. Now, with sales of 
$600 million a year, Montecatini slugs it 
out internationally with the likes of Du 
Pont and Britain’s Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries. and in the Italian market has 
a reputation for slashing prices until a 
rival is forced to give up the fight. 

No less deadly a competitor is massive, 
baldheaded Franco Marinotti. 70, boss of 
Snia Viscosa, Italy’s biggest producer of 
synthetic textile fibers. Marinotti, who 
preaches a cold-blooded business philoso- 
phy (“Gratitude is a sentiment possessed 
mainly by dogs”), did his postwar re- 
building without a cent of U.S. aid. 
Despite this self-imposed handicap, he 
pushed Snia into the front rank of indus- 
try by automating to cut costs and by 
instituting a research program so success- 
ful in turning up new fibers that, as he 
boasts. even the U.S.’s Allied Chemical 
Corp. has signed up to produce Snia’s 
caprolactam, raw material for nylon, As 
head of one of the world’s largest export- 
ing companies, Marinotti brushes aside 
talk of Common Market challenges. Says 
he with a grin: “I've always been in the 
Common Market.” 

The Da Vinci Complex. Like Marinotti 
—who paints passable landscapes under 
the name “Francesco Torri’—many a 
North Italian businessman takes as hi 
personal hero that versatile Rena 
genius. Leonardo da Vinci. and like Da 
Vinci is not deterred from any enterprise 
by lack of experience. A prime example 
is Count Gaetano Marzotto, 67, whose 
family-owned Marzotto Textile is Italy's 
biggest wool spinner and producer of 
readymade clothes, Several years ago, en- 
raged by an all-night bout with bedbugs 
in a Sicilian hotel, Marzotto set out to 
build his own hotels in Italy’s remote 
places. Clean. simple and inexpensive. the 
improbably named “Jolly Hotels” were 
such a success that the Marzottos now 
have 51 of them, the biggest privately 
owned hotel chain in Italy. 

Ferdinando Innocenti. 71, is another 
who combines restless curiosity with 
shrewd economic sense. One day before 
World War II, Innocenti, then a small- 
time maker of steel pipe in Milan, bumped 
his head on a wooden scaffolding. This. in 
Da Vinci style, led him to develop the 
lightweight steel scaffolds now standard 
the world over. After the war, he bent his 
tubes into a motor scooter frame and. 
with his Lambretta, rode the crest of 
Italy’s pent-up demand for cheap trans- 
portation. Next. spotting Italian indus- 
try’s growing need for tools, he began 
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producing heavy machinery and giant elec- 
tric steelmaking furnaces. Recently, to 
keep up with the middle-class Italian's 
desire to graduate from two-wheeled 
transportation to four. Ferdinando, with 
his son, Luigi. took Innocenti Co. into 
assembling British Motor Corporation's 
Italian-styled Austin A-4o. 

Reds & Taxes. Such versatility and 
drive has enabled North Italy's business- 
men to resist. and sometimes overcome, 
the Italian government's forage into po- 
litical and economic fantasy. Saddled with 
a near-medieval tax system that makes an 
honest declaration of income an invita- 
tion to bankruptey. and perennially en- 
dangered by the temptation of Italy's 
ruling Christian Democratic Party to 
make a deal with the powerful Nenni 
Socialist Party at the expense of free 
enterprise. Italian businessmen live under 
a constant state of siege. In the postwar 
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years they fought the threats of Commu- 
nist unions to take over their companies 
by handing out paternalistic fringe bene- 
fits with a lavishness no U.S. firm would 


dream of. (After touring the sports 
grounds. libraries. kindergartens. social 
center and free medical facilities that 


Olivetti provides at its Ivrea headquar- 
ters, an English visitor dryly remarked: 
“IT assume that the fact that you also 
produce office machines is pure coinci- 
dence.”) The results have been mixed: 
North Italian workers no longer support 
Communist political strikes, but they go 
right) on electing Communist union 
leaders the best economic goads to 
management. 

Even without Communist unions, the 
North Italian executive must operate in 
a wondrously mixed economy where there 
is already more government ownership of 
industry than in any other country out- 
side the Communist bloc. Born under 
Mussolini's Fascism during the Depres- 
sion, the government-run Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction (1.R.1.) owns 
30°, of all outstanding stock in Italy. 
controls 350 companies ranging from the 
nation’s largest banks to the Alitalia air 





service. The busy port of Genoa. whose 
shipments have tripled to 44 million tons 
since 1953. is dominated by I.R.I.’s An- 
saldo shipyards, which built the I.R.1.- 
operated luxury liners Cristoforo Colom- 
bo and Leonardo da Vinci. 

The Head Buccaneer. Biggest anomaly 
of North Italy’s boom is that its closest 
approximation to the buccaneering giants 
of roth century capitalism is Enrico 
Mattei, 55. head of E.N.I.. the state- 
owned oil and gas monopoly. When En- 
rico Mattei, a handsome. hawk-faced fel- 
low, discovered the Po Valley's methane 
deposits 15 years ago, he became one of 
the key wonder workers of the Italian 
miracle. Since then, using state funds to 
emulate his private enterprise rivals. he 
has built a diversified industrial fief that 
includes everything from motels to Italy's 
largest fertilizer factory. He also boasts 
one of Italy's paternalistic company towns 
—Metanopoli. 

Mattei delights Italy’s nationalists with 
his swashbuckling sorties into the inter- 
national oil market. Ordinary Italians love 
to see him outrage the major oil compa- 
nies by flooding their European markets 
with his AGIP gas (much of which is 
made from Russian crude} and outbidding 
them for drilling rights in oil-rich African 
and Middle Eastern nations. But  Ital- 
ian businessmen, though appreciative of 
E.N.1.’s methane, argue that Mattei has 
kept its price higher than need be to 
finance his international ventures and his 
political and economic battles. 

The Revolutionaries. But even where 
the government is strongest. North Italy's 
private industry manages to flourish. 
Though the state produces 35‘; of Italy's 
steel, Milan's Falck Steel succeeds by 
specializing in high-grade alloys. Periodic 
talk of nationalization of the electric pow- 
er industry fails to faze ramrod-backed 
Giorgio Valerio, 57, managing director of 
Italy’s largest utility. the Edison Group. 
Snaps Valerio: “We've doubled output in 
ten years, and we're still going ahead. 
Politicians are conservatives. We indus- 
trialists. we are the revolutionaries.” 

Most Italian businessmen seem to share 
Valerio’s disdain for “those  bureau- 
crats in Rome.” After Olivetti’s Under- 
wood takeover. one industrialist exulted: 
“Americans used to come here as if they 
were visiting Black Africa. but they've 
learned a thing or two.” To a man, North 
Italian businessmen dislike the “Italian 
miracle” phrase that the Italian press be- 
gan to use some years ago. Says Leopoldo 
Pirelli. 36. third generation of his family 
to run the huge (1961 sales: S220 million) 
Pirelli rubber company: “There's more 
perspiration than is normally involved in 
a miracle.” The secret lies far closer to 
hand, in industrial imagination, high skills. 
hard work, aggressive ambition. Perhaps 
the finest result of the North Italy boom 
is the fact that. after the long years of 
Fascism and the humiliation of military 
defeat. Italy's national self-respect has 
been restored and is increasing by the 
works of its own people. 
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Fox into Lady 


SYLVA 
($4). 


Albert Richwick, bachelor and gentle- 
man farmer, was strolling near his garden 
one day when a pack of hounds chased an 
exhausted fox into his hedge. Suddenly 
“there was no fox. But protruding from 
the hedge, on the ground, a pair of bare 
legs. They were kicking. The rest of the 
body, caught in the hedge and slashed by 
thorns, was trying to push through... It 
Was a woman.” 

What happens to a fox become woman 
is the substance of this evocative new 
book by the French novelist who calls 
himself Vercors. The author frankly ad- 
mits his device is a reverse switch on the 
metamorphosis in David Garnett's Lady 
Into Fox, one of the most popular English 
novels of the ‘20s in which a young hus- 
band finds his wife transformed into a 
small red fox (“He saw at once that 
his wife was looking at him from the 
animal's eyes”). 

Death & Laughter. Vercors’ fox-woman, 
whom her new protector calls Sylva from 
the Latin word for forest (Garnett’s 
changeling lady was named Silvia), has 
the pretty figure of a lithe and leggy 18- 
year-old with brilliant onyx eyes and, of 
course, red hair, but inside she is all fox. 
Richwick learns this the hard way. Sylva 
sleeps under the bed, curled up in a vul- 
pine ball; she refuses to wear a stitch of 
clothes, and she smells so strong that her 
room must be cleaned and thoroughly 
aired each day. She bolts down whole 
chickens, crunching up bones and all. She 
barks and bites. 

But Richwick—priggish, prudish bach- 
elor that he is—perseveres. He lets it be 
known that she is the mentally retarded 
daughter of a sister in Scotland and en- 
gages a nurse for her who has specialized 
in backward children. Richwick, who nar- 
rates the story, and Mrs. Bumley, the 
nanny, settle down to their labor of love: 
turning a vixen into a girl. 

Sylva slowly, painfully struggles away 
from the animal world. She escapes to the 
forest. only to discover that it rejects her 
new body. She escapes again to shack up 
with a feeble-minded woodcutter and re- 
turns to embarrass the prissy Richwick 
with her uninhibited advances (in a satir- 
ical switch, Vercors has Richwick study 
Freud in order to give Sylva some inhibi- 
tions). But the major gap that separates 
human from animal mentality is man’s 
conscious awareness of his own existence. 
Eventually, Sylva makes the leap, and 
from the frightening moment when she 
discovers herself as an individual entity 
separate from her environment, Sylva can- 
not turn back; she is, as it were, hooked 
by humanity. 

Then, when a dog she plays with dies, 
she discovers death. With the knowledge 
of death comes laughter. “It is because 
the human species is the only one which 
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knows that death is our common lot that 
it is also the only one to know laughter as 
a saving grace,” reflects Narrator Rich- 
wick. “During the moment when laughter 
shakes us. we are immortal.” 

Sugar-Coated Pill. Vercors counterpois- 
es Sylva's struggle upward with the sordid 
decline of Richwick’s sometime girl friend 
into a drug-addicted, sexually perverted 
mindlessness. After a dash of degradation 
with her in London, Richwick escapes to 
come back home as a love-smitten Pyg- 
malion to his Galatea—who turns out 
to be pregnant. 

Will he marry her? Is the unborn off- 
spring his? Will it even be human? The 
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NoveList VERCORS 
Dedicated to man’s will. 


answers supply some neat fillips at book's 
end, but they are only part of the literary 
sugar-coating on Vercors’ pill. For pill it 
is. Vercors is not so much a novelist as a 
moralist, and Sylva is not so much a novel 
as a fable—an edifying tale designed to 
explore the question that has been bother- 
ing 59-year-old Jean Briiller ever since he 
took the pen name Vercors and wrote the 
book that made his reputation: The Si- 
lence of the Sea. 

Aspiring & Striving. “All of us French 
intellectuals have had to come to terms 
with the same problem,” he told a friend 
last week in the U.S., where he is currently 
on a lecture tour. “Camus and Sartre and 
Malraux saw life the way I did—as mean- 
ingless and absurd, with war the most 
meaningless absurdity of all. And yet, in- 
stead of withdrawing and doing our best 
to avoid suffering, which would be the 
logical course, we all worked hard and 
risked our lives in the Resistance. 
Why? Another way of asking this is: 
What is man?” 

Vercors’ writing since the war has 
probed and worried that question—most 








notably in the bestselling You Shall Know 
Them (1953), which, like Sylva, examines 
man in terms of his relation to animals. 
The animals in the earlier novel were a 
species of hominid, subhuman, but capable 
of breeding with men—which Vercors 
used, as he uses his fox-lady, to exemplify 
his belief in the power of the aspiring will 
to change and transcend the natural, i.¢., 
animal, condition of man. 

This evolutionary striving, he feels, is 
the means and end and sanction of life. In 
this, he has been strongly influenced by 
the thought of the late French Jesuit 


philosopher-anthropologist. Father Teil- 
hard de Chardin (Time, Feb. to). “But 
the striving and aspiring must be social 
to be fruitful,’ Vercors insists. “The 


yogi working by himself for himself is a 
dead end. In my book, the forms and 
standards of society are represented by 
Richwick—that’s why he may seem some- 
thing of a prig. But it is these very forms, 
personified in Richwick, that give Sylva a 
direction and pattern for her development. 
And in dedicating himself to her, he too is 
elevated at the end.” 


Apologia for Hitler 


THe Origins of THE Seconn Woarto 
War (296 pp.)—A.J.P. Taylor—Athene- 
um ($4.50). 


Anxious to rescue history from simple 
moral judgments, historians have been 
restoring the reputations of many a tradi- 
tional villain. Richard III, Metternich, 
Aaron Burr have all been readmitted to 
civilized society and admired for their 
“realism.” But no one (outside Germany ) 
seemed to have thought of scrubbing up 
Hitler—until now. In The Origins of the 
Second World War, Oxford Historian 
A.J.P. Taylor finds excuses for Hitler and 
reasons to blame nearly everybody else. 

Provoked by Little Powers. Most his- 
torians have pictured Hitler as a jugger- 
naut. In Taylor's account, he is peculiarly 
passive.* “He did not seize power,” writes 
Taylor. “He waited for it to be thrust 
upon him.” Like other statesmen of his 
time, he was defending the national inter- 
est in a cleanly Machiavellian way. He 
simply wanted to overturn the Treaty of 
Versailles and restore Germany as a great 
power. Minimizing the fact that Hitler 
committed his plans for conquest to paper 
as early as 1925 in Mein Kampf, Taylor 
claims that the dictator did not really 
want war. His threats were “daydream- 
ing” or “play-acting” to impress German 
generals who wanted to slow him down. 

In Taylor's view, it was always some- 
body else who put poor, ive Hitler in 
a mood to fight. “Provoked” by the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
Hitler improvised the invasion of Austria 
almost overnight, as proved by the fact 
that 70% of the German transport broke 
down on the way. When Hitler ordered 






* The book’s English publication last spring 
precipitated a celebrated scholarly duel between 
Taylor and fellow Oxford historian and longtime 
rival, Hugh Trevor-Roper (The Last Days of 
Hitler), who attacked Taylor for “perversion of 
evidence” and “irresponsible antics.” 
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his generals to “smash” Czechoslovakia, 
it was merely a “momentary display of 
temper.” The real culprits, Taylor implies, 
were the men foolhardy enough to stand 
up to Hitler. Poland’s Foreign Minister 
Jozef Beck had such “great power arro- 
gance” about his little that he 
tricked Britain into the foolish defense 
pact that started World War II. 
Theatrical Destruction. With scholarly 
detachment. Taylor states the case for 
appeasing Hitler and for resisting him. but 
his sympathies obviously lie with the ap- 
peasers. Germany. he argues. had a right 
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nation 


as a great power to reoccupy 
land in even though Winston 
Churchill. among others, felt that Hitler 
could have been easily stopped and prob- 
ably toppled from power. At Munich 
Taylor, British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain saved the peace and 
served the principle of self-determination 
i.e.. by handing a slice of Czechoslovakia 
to Germany because a lot of Germans 
lived there. Writes Taylor ‘It was a tri- 
umph of all that was best and most en- 
lightened in British life.” 

Taylor insists that Hitler was no fanat- 
ic. “Hitler was a rational. though no doubt 
a wicked statesman.” writes Taylor prim- 
ly. “His object was the steady expansion 
of German power, not a theatrical display 
ol glory. * This is an odd assessment of a 
man who wallowed in the theatrical 
whether haranguing the chanting 
under the searchlights at Niirnberg or 
accepting the total destruction of Ger- 
many as a suitable Gotterdammerung to 
accompany his own demise. His national- 
ism, far from being the common variety 
was the most virulent racism the world 
has ever known. 

‘A study of history is of no practical 
use in the present or future.” Taylor, who 
likes to be whimsical. once said. As far 
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as Taylor himself is concerned, his book 
proves his point. 
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In France, the judge may retire with the 
jury. In Britain not long ago, a man grew 
marijuana from birdseed. Cocaine 
known during the Stone Age. High treason 
was so called to distinguish it from petty 
a wife killing her husband. 

Such bits are themselves the birdseed 
scattered through The Concise Encyelo- 
pedia of Crime and Criminals, the agree- 
able useless information that spices its 
usefulness. For the layman—though the 
specialist. whether on the bench or behind 
bars, may differ—the book 
editorial high crimes. merely misden 
ors involving disproportion, inconsistency 
British bias. together with some doubtless 
conscious sins of omission. If it fails to 
canvass its subject from A to Z (the last 
entry stops at V), or from Lapland to 
Patagonia (it mostly treats Britain, the 
U.S. and Europe), or from hokus to 
strychnine (it wholly neglects weapons 
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treason, 1.€., 


commits no 





ean- 


and poisons } its range is considerable. its 
writing often sprightly. Edited by a for- 
mer chief of Scotland Yard, with contrib- 
utors (almost all English) extending from 
Ian Fleming and J. Edgar Hoover to Alan 
Moorehead and Rebecca West, it 
down a huge vatful of material without 
losing too much of the original felonious 
flavor. 

Velvet Swindle. The solidest and most 
serious entries in Crime and Crimin 
juvenile delinquency, penology 
tion, war crimes—exhibit a drab 
ogist look and a stylistic prison pallor. 
But as a refresher course in big-name 
crime, the book often proves happily terse 
where there no longer can be much ten- 
yielding forgotten details into the 
bargain. Crippen, perhaps England's best- 
known wife murderer, was born in Michi- 
gan; Captain Kidd, most 
rates, probably was not a pirate at all but 
a legitimate privateer who got a bum rap 
from a British While the never- 
caught Jack the Ripper was terrifying 
London, Queen Victoria sent the Home 
Secretary directions as to how to catch 
him. Ruth Snyder, during her trial, re- 
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court. 
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ceived 164 proposals of marriage; Fatty 
Arbuckle weighed 164 Ibs. at birth. 

In addition to these luminaries of male- 
faction. readers may meet such relative 





as High-Finance Crook Ernest 
Hooley who used part of his ill-got gains 
to become the patron of twelve ecclesiasti 
cal livings for parish priests in rural F 
land, or Leopold Harris, who was so 5 
an expert on fraud that his prison cell be- 
came an office where he scrutinized docu- 
ments for the British authorities. Or there 
is the Portuguese Bank Note Case of the 
os. in which a band of smooth, velvety 
talked the Bank of Portugal's 
official printers—a posh British firm 
million next got 


unknowns 














swindlers 
into 


escudos, 


engraving 100 


permission from the Portuguese govern- 
ment to found a bank in Angola. where 
they put their escudos into cir- 


culation. 

Maximum Penalty. The liveliest of the 
longer pieces deals with Prohibition, and 
John Bull has a field day with the U.S. 
John Barleycorn. Proffered bribes 
Prohibition agent ran as high as $300.00 
a week; Al Capone's liquor take was $75 
million a year. At the outset, the Depart- 
ment of Justice had no plans for handling 
Volstead Act after the act had 


been in force for one month, the first open 


to a 


violations 


court date in New York State was three 
years ol. 

The book offers help on the more 
recherché crimes—dacoity (‘armed rob- 


bery by five or more persons”) or ¢ 
bracery (an attempt to 
juries). It dallies in 
both criminal and legal. An 

kicked off his boots on the 
disprove his mother’s prophecy 
would die in them; a British judge 
why he dubbed a certain barrister 





corrupt or in 
fluence wordplay 
Englishman 
gallows to 
that 
asked 
Neces- 





sity,’ answered: “Because he knows no 
law.” It corrects popular misconceptions 
Bertillon, far from creating fingerprint 





skeptical of th 





T 
writers can 


identifications, was 
value. It shows how greatly 
misconceive: Conan Doyle protested that 
developing character in detective stories 
could only endanger the plot. Perhaps its 
most unforgettable statement is a sentence 


concerning Scotland's High Court of Jus- 
ticiary. “The maximum penalty which 
may be imposed in that court,” says the 
article is death. 
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The Innocents. A story of profound re- 
ligious horror, The Turn of the Screw by 
Henry James, has been diminished by 
Director Jack (Room at the Top) Clay- 
ton into a sophisticated psychiatric chiller. 
Deborah Kerr is exquisitely hysterical as 
the haunted heroine. 

La Belle Américaine. A running gag 
about U.S. automobiles that sometimes 
stalls but usually crowds the speed limit; 
written, directed and acted by Robert 
(La Plume de Ma Tante) Dhéry, a French 
comedian who is rapidly emerging as a 
sort of tatty Tati. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Shake- 
speare with puppets: an intricate trick exe- 
cuted with taste and charm by Jiri Trnka, 
a Czech with an imagination quite as 
wild as Will's. 

El Cid. The Spanish Lancelot, hero of 
the wars against the Moors, is celebrated 
in the year’s best superspectacle. 

One, Two, Three. A sort of Mack Sen- 
nett investigation of the situation in Berlin, 
conducted with a wham-bam abandon by 
Director Billy Wilder. 

Throne of Blood. Director Akira (Ra- 
shomon) Kurosawa’s grand, barbaric Jap- 
anization of Macbeth is probably the 
most original and vital attempt ever made 
to translate Shakespeare to the screen. 

The Five-Day Lover. France's Philippe 
de Broca has directed a gay-grim comedy 
of intersecting triangles in which the par- 
ticipants suddenly discover that the dance 
of life is also the dance of death. 

A Summer to Remember. A_ fresh, 
warm, funny Soviet film that describes 
what a child's life is (hopefully) like in 
contemporary Russia. 

The Hustler. A morality play in a pool- 
room, brilliantly directed by Robert Ros- 
sen, vigorously played by Paul Newman, 
Piper Laurie, Jackie Gleason. 

West Side Story. This overpraised, over- 
prized film version of the Broadway musi- 
cal is marred by pseudo-sociology and a 
sort of reverse race prejudice, but its 
dances are still fairly exciting in a faded- 
bluejeans sort of way. 





Wed., Jan. 10 
Naked City (ABC, 10-11 p.m.).” Theo- 
dore Bikel in a drama about a struggling 
artist arrested for a murder he has no 
recollection of committing. 


Thurs., Jan. 11 
Tell It to Groucho (CBS, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
Premiére of a new series. Groucho solves 
guests’ problems in a Marxian manner, 
assisted by Teen-Age Adventurer Jack 
Wheeler and 19-year-old Patty Harmon. 


Fri., Jan. 12 

The Good Years (CBS, 8:30-10 p.m.). 
Lucille Ball, Henry Fonda and Mort Sahl 
star in a special that traces, via song and 
dance, comedy and drama, the American 
pattern of life from 1900 to the beginning 
of World War I. 

Eyewitness (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). The 
week’s top news story covered by CBS 
correspondents around the globe. 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Chet Huntley Reporting (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). A report on Volgograd—former- 
ly Stalingrad—Russia’s city of memories, 
which has recently been destalinized. 


Sat., Jan. 13 

Accent (CBS, 1:30-2 p.m.). Reminis- 
cences about the old West by J. Frank 
Dobie, former rancher and later Uni- 
versity of Texas English professor. 

Golden Showcase (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m,). Tammy Grimes and Jackie Cooper 
in The Fourposter, Jan de Hartog’s com- 
edy of marriage. 

Sun., Jan. 14 

John Brown's Body (CBS, 1:30-2:30 
p.m.). Richard Boone plays the leading 
role of the narrator in a dramatized read- 
ing of the Stephen Vincent Benét poem. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
A look at the risky world of sports-car 
racing, with Walter Cronkite interviewing 
Driver Stirling Moss, British ace. 

Follow the Sun (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Lee Tracy stars in “The Last of the Big 
Spenders,” with Irene Harvey. 


Mon., Jan. 15 
Lee, The Virginian (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). 
Thomas Mitchell is narrator of this tele- 
vision portrait of the great Civil War 
general. 


Tues,, Jan. 16 
Alcoa Premiére (ABC, 10-11  p.m.). 
Robert Fuller in “The Hour of the Bath,” 
about a U.S. Peace Corpsman in Viet 
Nam. Fred Astaire is host. 





On Broadway 

The Night of the Iguana, by Tennessee 
Williams. A quartet of life’s castaways 
gather on a Mexican veranda and probe 
their defeated dreams and violated hearts. 
Apart from its poetry of mood and lan- 
guage, this may be Williams’ wisest play. 

Ross, by Terence Rattigan, presents an 
absorbing theory of T. E. Lawrence as a 
man whose triumph and tragedy was his 
will. Actor John Mills portrays the hero 
with lacerating honesty. 

A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt. 
Intelligence burns with a cool, gemlike 
flame in this play about private conscience 
versus public duty. Actor Paul Scofield 
is Sir Thomas More incarnate. 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, casts the 
dialogue between God and Man in the 
folksy accents of back-fence neighborli- 
ness, but Fredric March and Douglas 
Campbell shoot the sparks heavenward. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a musicomedy with a 
mind (Author-Director Abe Burrows). 
But its body and soul is Actor Robert 
Morse, who polishes off everybody but 
his grandmother in a great, grinning rush 
to the top of the corporate heap. 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter, min- 
gles brooding poetry with eruptive passion 
as it unfolds a strange, shifting relation- 
ship between two brothers and a scrofu- 
lous tramp. 


Off Broadway 


2 by Saroyan proves that Saroyan cafés, 
like Scott Fitzgerald parties, have a magic 
and a logic that are out of this world. 





Best Reading 
The Burning Brand and The House on 
the Hill, both by Cesare Pavese. Respec- 
tively, a somber private journal and a 
brief, astringent novel of World War II by 
an Italian writer worthy of considerable 


respect. For reasons made clear in the 
journal, Pavese committed suicide in 1950. 

The Papers of Alexander Hamilton 
(Volumes | & ID, edited by Harold C. 
Syrett and Jacob E. Cooke. These first 
volumes of a contemplated 20-volume col- 
lection carry Hamilton to the age of 27. 
show him to have been something more 
than a gelid autocrat; in fact, his pen is by 
turns so sharp, blunt or passionate, that 
whole sections of these books read like a 
lively epistolary novel. 

But Not in Shame, by John Toland. 
The first half-year of the Pacific war, one 
of the most discouraging periods in US. 
history, is vividly chronicled by a know- 
ing historian. 

The Letters of Beethoven, edited by 
Emily Anderson. Worshipers trying to 
comprehend the mind that invented the 
soaring music are almost certain to be 
puzzled by these three volumes; they show 
the great Beethoven to have been absurdly 
petty, sour and quarrelsome in his private 
dealings. 

Lawrence of Arabia: The Man and 
the Motive, by Anthony Nutting. The 
enigma of Britain's World War I desert 
hero, who chose to bury himself in the 
ranks of the R.A.F. under an assumed 
name, is analyzed again by a onetime 
British Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Assembly, by John O'Hara. The lau- 
reate of upper middle-class Easterners 
ranges ably across the old home pastures 
and sometimes jumps the fence into other 
pastures in 26 short stories. 

The Super-Americans, by John Bain- 
bridge. Reporter Bainbridge traveled to 
Texas, and with malice aforethought re- 
ported exactly what he found there. The 
result is high social satire and a welcome 
capital gain for the reader. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (6) 
Little Me, Dennis (5) 
Daughter of Silence, West (7) 
Spirit Lake, Kantor (4) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (8) 
A Prologue to Love, Caldwell (9) 
. The Incredible Journey, Burnford 
(10) 
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NONFICTION 
My Life in Court, Nizer (1) 
The Making of the President 1960, 
White (2) 
Living Free, Adamson (3) 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (7) 
A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (6) 
The New English Bible (4) 
The Coming Fury, Catton (5) 
I Should Have Kissed Her More, 
King (8) 
My Saber Is Bent, Parr 
. Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (9) 
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American United Life 
‘Now in the top 3% of the nation's 
life insurance companies." 


“Our 


“We believe our NCR Data Processing 
System is the answer to insurance record- 
keeping and processing needs. For all in- 
tents and purposes, it has taken the term 
"“delayed-processing” from our vocabu- 
lary. We now process today's data today, 
and obtain today's reports today 
“Specifically our NCR Computer System 
has cut eight to ten days off reporting time. 


Computer is 





proving to be a highly profitable investment!” 


— AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


We now can better serve the respective 
reporting and record-keeping needs of 
the individual salesmen, as well as all 
levels of sales management. And, we can 
prepare customer premiumnotices in 1 /25th 
of the time previously required 

“At present, our NCR System is installed 


on about one-half of the jobs for which 





we intend to use it. However, we already 


have daily working experience to back 
up our conviction that we made a highly 
profitable investment when we chose to 
install an NCR Computer System.” 
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President % Chairman of the Board 
American United Life Insurance Company 
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NCR GOES ALL THE WAY FROM ORIGINAL ENTRIES TO FINAL REPORTS. 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO ; . 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY ; (44 





ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 





If you smoke for pleasure, not just from habit, discover the great taste of 
great tobaccos in Chesterfield King. Twenty-one vintage tobaccos are grown 
mild... aged mild. . . blended mild—not filtered mild—to be so truly satis- 
fying. Your pleasure’s long and true and filter-free. No wonder ‘“They Satisfy.” 
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